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WHA} 
rd HE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conse- 
% crated to the service of God, is rich in 
- religious symbolism, representing in its 
a wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
“4 “Light of the World.” 
D 
we In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
* that such consecrated objects should have in them- 
= selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
wa flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
bd j due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
= the Church in blessing sacramentals for God's 
service. 








ia Each Will & Baumer mass candle 


—Purissima, Altar or Missa Brand 
—traditionally dimensioned in body, 
wick and flame—is clearly stamped 
and certified as to Beeswax content. 
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Defense against atomic attack 

President Eisenhower now has in his hands a 
report which confronts him and the nation with a 
decision as momentous as any that has ever faced 
this Republic. It is the report of a group of scientists 
who have been studying for more than a year, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Soviet atomic striking power and the 
defensive capabilities of the United States. The re- 
port, transmitted to the National Security Council 
and partially publicized March 15, raises and attempts 
to answer these life-or-death questions: 


Q. Does the USSR now possess planes that can 
drop atomic bombs upon targets in this country? 

A. Yes; at a sacrifice. It has one-way intercon- 
tinental bombers, and probably has round-trip 
bombers in the making. 

Q. Do we have a radar screen capable of giving 
timely warning of an impending attack? 

A. What we have is woefully inadequate, 
especially in the vast reaches of the Arctic. Judging 
from visual observation of high-altitude plane- 
exhaust trails, Soviet aircraft come and go unde- 
tected by our too-widely spaced radar screens. 

Q. If attacking planes are detected, can they 
be shot down before reaching their targets? 

A. Our present devices would let 70 to 80 per 
cent of the attackers through. 


This is the picture at the present moment. According 
to the report the Soviets will be able to launch an 
attack in two more years. 


... ata price 

To increase our defensive capabilities, the experts 
recommend that we spend between $16 and $20 
billion over the next three years. Hence the dread 
dilemma: not to spend the money for air defense 
(over and above that allotted to our strategic striking 
force) will expose our industrial and urban centers 
to destruction; to spend the money may well disrupt 
our economy. The brutal truth is that even if the 
Government grasps the second horn of the dilemma, 
it will not assure us of security. New dilemmas will 
arise regularly just as long as the atomic arms race 
continues. Only political measures, not military, will 
ever put an end to the series. 


Extension of Bricker hearings 

A certain amount of mystery enshrouds the future 
of the Senate hearings on Senator Bricker’s resolu- 
tion (S.J.R. 1) on restricting the treaty-making power. 
A month ago Senator Langer’s Judiciary subcommit- 
tee announced that hearings would terminate on 
March 17. By that date, however, no witnesses had 
appeared from the Executive Department, against 
which the proposed constitutional amendment is di- 
rected. It was impossible to learn whether Mr. Dulles 
(or a spokesman) would appear before the Langer 
subcommittee or request a hearing before the full 
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Judiciary Committee. The latter course would appear 
preferable, since it is a foregone conclusion that the 
subcommittee will report the resolution favorably, 
no matter what the testimony. Three of its five mem- 
bers co-sponsored the Bricker proposal. Meanwhile, 
every day of delay makes it less likely that the Senate 
will buy the Bricker goldbrick. On March 16, for 
example, the subcommittee received a resolution 
strongly opposing it which was adopted by “duly 
authorized delegates of 120 broadly representative 
national organizations” gathered in Washington re- 
cently under the auspices of the American Association 
for the United Nations. The names of the organiza- 
tions were not mentioned, as their delegates were 
not authorized to vote for them on this specific matter. 
But we know that among their number are some of 
the largest and most influential in the country. It 
is up to the delegates to get prompt support from 
their respective boards of directors. Now that the 
Bricker blitzkrieg has failed—as it did a year ago— 
it is time to mount a counter-offensive in the form 
of a barrage of resolutions from the powerful parent 
organizations. Mr. Dulles will welcome such support. 


Tito and Trieste 

On the occasion of Marshal Tito’s visit to England, 
Her Majesty's Government no doubt pointed out to 
its controversial guest that a settlement of the Trieste 
problem was highly desirable on a number of counts. 
Such a settlement would improve relations with Italy, 
strengthen Belgrade’s alliance with Greece and Tur- 
key, assure better coordination in the defense of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and, in general, improve Yugo- 
slavia’s position with her Western allies. If the Mar- 
shal is at all a perceptive person, his stay in London 
must have convinced him that his relations with the 
West do, indeed, need improving. The extraordinary 
security measures ordered by the Churchill Govern- 
ment were an eloquent tribute to the unpopularity 
of his brutal, dictatorial regime. Although a fair 
settlement of the Trieste issue would not silence 
all objections, or even the main objections, to the 
Tito Government, it would at least predispose the 
West to think somewhat more favorably of it. In 
this connection the Marshal should take careful note 
of a resolution which Sen. John Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
introduced in the U. S. Senate on March 11. It calls 
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for a settlement of the Trieste controversy by a 
plebiscite under the supervision of the United Nations. 
Since this is a democratic approach to the problem, 
which takes into account the wishes of the people 
concerned, it will not at first sight appeal to the 
Yugoslav dictator. He would do well nevertheless 
to give it some sober second thought. 


The Catholic’s role as peacemaker 

In a Laetare Sunday letter read March 15 in all 
the churches of his archdiocese, Most Rev. Joseph 
Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, gave a strong 
lead as to the attitude Catholics should take toward 
“those who differ from us by characteristics of race, 
nationality, color of the skin, habits or creed.” The, . 
should be, he said, no racial segregation in Churchi 
life; and he noted the progress that had been made 
in his archdiocese by the removal of offensive signs 
in the churches and the integration of colored units 
into Holy Name Unions, the Sodality and the Councils 
of Catholic Men and Women. While encouraging 
colored Catholics “to retain their loyalty and member- 
ship in their special congregations,” the archbishop 
insisted that “they should not be harassed when they 
attend services in any parish church or mission or 
when they apply for membership in parish organiza- 
tions.” The disappearance of segregation in our 
Church life, he went on, would greatly “help hasten 
the day of complete adjustment,” once Federal and 
State courts have finally determined where existing 
laws and customs are in conflict with the American 
Constitution and way of life. By following his sugges- 
tions, Catholics would fulfil their role of “peace- 
makers,” a role which will draw the hearts of all 
men to an understanding of and esteem for our holy 


Catholic faith. 


Children’s Fund in peril 

Since its start in 1946 by unanimous vote of the 
General Assembly, the UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) has provided 60 million 
children in 72 countries with powdered milk and sup- 
plementary foods; has inoculated 30 million children 
against tuberculosis; has protected millions against 
malaria; has sent food, blankets and drugs to epi- 
demic-hit areas. This year, for the first time, it has 
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been asked to render help to lepers. At present writ- 
ing, however, it looks as though, far from expanding 
its aid, it will have to retrench. Why? Because the 
United States seems bent on “saving” the $9.8 million 
the Fund expected as this country’s contribution 
(one-third of the world’s total; the other 60 donor 
governments contribute the rest to its work). This 
is so because that sum was lopped off the second 
supplemental appropriation bill, which the House and 
Senate approved last week. President Eisenhower 
has indicated that he will ask that the contribution 
to the Fund be included in some other appropriations 
bill—just which one is not clear. The delay—if it 
turns out to be no more than that—will hamper the 
planning of the Fund administrators, but it will not 
be fatal to the work. If the delay ends with a U. S. 
refusal to contribute, then this great enterprise, 
which has effectively dramatized the UN for millions 
across the world, will be seriously crippled. 


Berlin’s new refugees 

West Berlin’s Mayor, Dr. Ernst Reuter, is now in 
this country, and his report on the influx of refugees 
through the last gap in the Iron Curtain should com- 
mand the interest and sympathy of all of us. It is 
estimated that during the month of March between 
50,000 and 60,000 persons will have sought asylum 
in the relatively narrow confines of West Berlin. 
This has put such a severe strain upon the facilities 
of the municipal government that the International 
Rescue Committee has brought Dr. Reuter to this 
country for the purpose of soliciting new resources. 
The increased flow of refugees, which began last May, 
is attributed to the serious economic situation in the 
Soviet-controlled Peoples Republic, as well as to 
the sealing-off of the frontier between East and West 
Germany. Special significance is attached to the fact 
that the majority of those who are choosing liberty 
are able-bodied persons of 20 to 45 years. This is 
held to indicate that the Communist economic system 
has not brought contentment to those who could most 
profit from it. Berlin’s problem is not, however, an 
entirely new one. Since the end of the war, NCWC- 
War Relief Services has maintained a special office 
in West Berlin, which is now headed by Rev. Wilson 
Kaiser. Thanks to money raised annually for the 
Bishops’ Fund, American Catholics have been able 
to manifest their solidarity with their fellow Catholics 
in Berlin by cooperating closely with Caritas in caring 
for refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Pius XII on European unity 

On repeated occasions the Holy Father has mani- 
fested his active sympathy with the cause of European 
unity. Last week he showed this by a special gesture 
when he anticipated by several days his announced 
resumption of public audiences in order to address 
students and professors of the College of Europe. 
This institution, located at Bruges, Belgium, was 
created through the activities of leading personalities 
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of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
In his discourse (March 15), the Pontiff emphasized 
the need for internal strength, based on spiritual 
forces, if Europe is ever to achieve real unity. “A 
united Europe,” he said, “must consider as its mis- 
sion the defense of the spiritual values which in 
former times constituted the foundation and support 
of its existence.” A few days before the Pope’s address, 
an important milestone had been reached in the 
constitutional history of the European movement. 
On March 9, at Strasbourg, Belgium’s Paul-Henri 
Spaak, president of the “Ad Hoc Assembly,” formally 
presented to the Foreign Ministers of the six Western 
European countries the draft of a European Political 
Community. This organ, which is destined to assume 
control of the Schuman Plan Authority and the pro- 
jected European Army, as well as various economic 
enterprises, will now be the topic of discussion by 
the Foreign Ministers in May. It is described by M. 
Spaak as constituting neither a federation nor a 
confederation, but rather “a political community of 
a supranational character.” While the Pope does not 
support the European movement to the extent of 
sanctioning specific plans, it is fair to state that from 
the Vatican’s viewpoint the draft of the Ad Hoc 
Assembly looks in the right direction. 


“No confidence” in Mr. Yoshida 

The downfall of Premier Yoshida’s Government 
on Mar. 4 came as no surprise to those who have 
been following the twistings and turnings of Japanese 
politics. Five months ago AMERica probed the possi- 
bility of a blowup within Mr. Yoshida’s Liberal party, 
when it predicted a sharpening struggle over leader- 
ship between the Premier and Ichiro Hatoyama, the 
former party standard-bearer (Am. 10/18/52, p. 63). 
Actually it was the defection of 22 Liberals, who cast 
their lot with the opposition, which enabled the 
House of Representatives to return a 229 to 218 vote 
of no-confidence in him. Inter-party strife, however, 
was not the only explanation for the Premier’s ouster. 
The Progressive party and the right- and left-wing 
Socialists attacked his Government on the grounds 
that it was too pro-American. Significant, too, in the 
move to oust the Premier was a series of bills prepared 
by his Administration which the opposition called the 
opening wedge in the restoration of Japan’s pre-war 
police state. Among the bills were measures to 
centralize police power and public education and a 
proposal to ban strikes in the coal and electric 
industries. Parliamentary antagonism toward Mr. Yo- 
shida on these issues does not yet mean he is out 
of the Japanese political picture. He faced this most 
serious crisis in his career by dissolving the House, 
as he is empowered to do under the circumstances, 
and carrying his fight for survival to the people in 
a general election planned for April 19. Ultimately 
the electorate will decide whether or not Japan needs 
Mr. Yoshida’s brand of centralized government at 
home and pro-Americanism abroad. 


HERE AND THERE WITH THE UNIONS 

Some very keen students of U. S. labor are more and 
more convinced that nothing much can be expected 
from all the post-election talk about CIO-AFL unity. 
The atmosphere of urgency which seemed to exist 
last November has completely disappeared, with the 
result that old habits of thought are again dominant. 
Important AFL people believe that if events are 
permitted to take their course, individual CIO unions 
will one day come wandering home. 

Two recent developments tend to bear out the 
belief that unity is a long way off. One was Emil 
Rieve’s blast at Secretary of Labor Durkin for post- 
poning an increase from $1.05 to $1.20 an hour in 
the minimum wage on Government contracts in the 
textile industry. As one of his last official acts, former 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, proceeding under the 
Walsh-Healy Act, had set the $1.20 figure. This had 
the approval of Mr. Rieve’s Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, but not of the AFL Textile Workers, which wanted 
$1.30 an hour. 

The second divisive development was the smashing 
victory of the AFL Teamsters over the CIO Brewery 
Workers in a series of representation elections in New 
Jersey. Before the elections the Teamsters held bar- 
gaining rights at only one company (Ballantine). 
When the dust settled after the balloting, the Brewery 
Workers had been ousted from every major brewery 
in New Jersey. In their election campaign the Team- 
sters made telling use of recent revelations that the 
Brewery Workers Joint Board of Greater New York, 
with which the Jersey local unions were affiliated, 
had been successfully infiltrated by Communists. 

If such events as these indicate that AFL-CIO unity 
talk has become academic, it remains true that on 
most issues the two major labor federations see eye 
to eye. In testifying before the House Labor Com- 
mittee on revising the Taft-Hartley Act, both George 
Meany, head of the AFL, and Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO, proposed so many and such substan- 
tial amendments that committee members accused 
them of advocating not changes in the Act but its 
repeal. To this charge the rival labor leaders pleaded 
guilty. That should end all talk that on this issue the 
AFL and CIO are seriously split. 

On the legal front, the Supreme Court upheld two 
famous “make-work” practices of American trade 
unions. On March 9, by a 6 to 8 vote, it said that 
printers could continue forcing employers to pay for 
setting “bogus” type without violating the Taft-Hartley 
ban on feather-bedding. Feather-bedding consists in 
forcing an employer to pay for work not performed. In 
the case of the printers they actually set the type 
even though the employer never uses it (hence the 
term “bogus”). The same day the Court held an 
Akron, Ohio, local of the AFL Musicians guiltless 
in forcing an employer to hire a local orchestra as 
a condition for permitting a “name” band to appear. 
The local, said the Court, was seeking work for its 
members, not mere “stand-by” pay. B. L. M. 
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Much has been made in the papers of the difficulties 
of the Administration in dislodging present incum- 
bents from Government jobs because they are covered 
by civil-service rules. Little has been said about 
the state of mind of the incumbents themselves. Spot 
checks by this observer confirm the fact that even 
down to lower levels they are jittery and fearful, 
with the middle levels the worst affected. 

Senator Taft told the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association that the main pur- 
pose of the reorganization of the Federal Security 
Administration is to rid that agency of most of its 
present employes; and later, that the Administration 
wishes to clean out all “New Deal thinkers.” Senator 
McCarthy calls for throwing out the “debris” ac- 
cumulated under Roosevelt and Truman. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has already started the clean-up. 

Before he left office Mr. Truman managed to cover 
into civil service 93 per cent of all employes; of 
the other 7 per cent, very many are protected in their 
jobs by other forms of merit systems. It is assumed, 
of course (though falsely), that all these are Demo- 
crats. If so, Mr. Truman had plenty of precedent. 
Our second President, John Adams, just before leav- 
ing office, packed the Government with Federalists, 
and Jefferson found a solid array of hostile employes. 
It took him four years to get rid of one-fourth of them. 

Civil-service reform, begun in 1871, has made 
steady progress since. Its purpose is twofold: 1) 
to keep “political” jobholders to a minimum; and 
2) to ensure continuity of operation, as in Britain. 
But Mr. Truman complicated matters for his suc- 
cessor, no doubt unwisely, by filling Schedule A 
positions (not covered by civil service) with civil- 
service employes, who by law may be changed from 
their jobs, but not fired altogether, except for cause. 

Then there is the Veterans Preference Act, by 
which veterans, even non-civil-service ones, may not 
be removed except for cause. Even then they have 
an appeal higher. About fifty per cent of all Govern- 
ment jobs are held by veterans. 

The result has been terrific pressure by Congress 
on the White House to scale down civil service, 
to clean out all Schedule A jobs, and sharply restrict 
veterans preference. No one doubts the right of the 
President to have all policy-making jobs filled by 
those in sympathy with his policies. But these jobs 
are only a few hundred. The Congress majority, 
hungry for patronage (a euphemism for the spoils 
system ), is driving hard to get hold of many thousands 
of jobs, though some of its members are counseling 
prudence. So this matter of jobs is a headache, not 
experienced hereabouts for some twenty years. 

WitFRD Parsons 
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The Laetare Medal for 1953 has been awarded by 
the University of Notre Dame to I. A. O’Shaughnessy 
of St. Paul, Minn., founder and president of the Globe 
Oil and Refining Co., known for his generous finan- 
cial contributions to Catholic education and medical 
research. Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., presi- 
dent of the university, said that Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
“benefactions appear to be the largest made by any 
single person in the history of Catholic education in 
the United States” .. . The Rerum Novarum Award, 
given annually by St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. 
J., for distinguished service in labor-management 
relations, will be conferred on March 29 upon U. S. 
Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin in recognition 
of his fidelity to Catholic social principles. 

B The Cana Conference of Chicago (21 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10) will hold its fourth Arch- 
diocesan Study Week for clergy and laity interested 
in the Cana movement April 7-9 at St. Francis Re- 
treat House, Hinsdale, Ill. The theme will be “The 
Dynamics of Love in Marriage.” The proceedings 
of the 1949 and 1950 study weeks have been reprinted 
as two booklets ($2 each) which have proved to 
be valuable manuals for Cana directors. 

pw The Catholic Business Education Association will 
hold its national convention April 8-9 at the Colum- 
bus Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Topics discussed will 
include “Catholic Social Principles in Action” and 
“The Catholic Business Graduate and the Labor 
Movement.” For information write Brother J. Alfred, 
F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, St. Louis 
17, Mo. .. . The Catholic Renascence Society (Mun- 
delein College, 6363 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40) will 
hold its spring symposium at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, April 6-7. The theme of its discussions will 
be “The Modern Revolt Against Puritanism.” 

p> A correspondent writes us that St. Joseph’s High 
School, Guhiajori, Dumka P. O., Santal Parganas, 
India, the only Catholic school in the district, is on 
the verge of having to close down for lack of funds. 
The people of the area are so poor that most cannot 
afford the $3 monthly it takes to support a student. 
The school authorities hope that U. S. Catholics 
may “adopt” students by paying their monthly keep. 
B At Chevy Chase, Md., March 12 died Louis J. 
A. Mercier, 72, professor of comparative literature 
and philosophy at Georgetown University and head 
of the philosophy department in the graduate school. 
He was author of Le Mouvement Humaniste aux 
Etats-Unis (1928), The Challenge of .Humanism 
(1933), Our Lady of the Birds (1943) and American 
Humanism and the New Age (1948), and contrib- 
uted chapters on Rousseau to The Great Books: A 
Christian Appraisal (1949 and 1950). R.IP. C.K. 
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Same old Kremlin 


During the ten days which followed the death of Stalin 
on March 5—if he really died that day and not, as 
some intelligence experts think, one month earlier— 
his closest collaborators appear to have brought off 
a peaceful succession and to have grasped power 
firmly in their hands. If all hope of an internal 
struggle among Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, and perhaps 
the Red Army, need not yet be abandoned, it must 
certainly be deferred. It appears, indeed, that the 
reports are true which indicate that Stalin arranged 
the transfer of power before he went to meet his Maker 
and his Judge. At any rate, Soviet Russia is now 
firmly ruled by a triumvirate (Molotov, Beria, Malen- 
kov), or a duumvirate (Malenkov and Beria), which 
is every whit as oppressive and dangerous as the one- 
man dictatorship that died with Stalin. 

There is even a possibility that the new regime 
may be even more dictatorial than its predecessor. 
The drastic shake-up in the structure of the bureau- 
cracy, which was rubber-stamped by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR (Parliament) on March 15, has 
the effect of concentrating effective power in fewer 
hands. Already on March 6, the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party was re- 
duced from twenty-five members to ten, which tightens 
the rule of Malenkov and his associates over the party 
machinery. The immediate result of the reorganization 
of the bureaucracy is to cut from fifty to twenty-seven 
the number of ministries and committees attached to 
the all-powerful Presidium of the Council of Ministers. 
The ultimate result is to place the lines of govern- 
mental power directly in the hands of the five mem- 
bers of this Presidium. 

The new rulers of Russia seem to have been equally 
successful in retaining Soviet power abroad. Despite 
the sudden death of Klement Gottwald in Prague, 
there is no sign of disturbance in Czechoslovakia. So 
far as the other European satellites go, the presence 
of the Red Army is enough to insure order. Even the 
Moscow-Peiping axis appears to be holding firm. In 
the special article which Mao Tse-tung wrote on the 
death of Stalin and the political changes in the Soviet 
Union, it was hard to detect any sign of a Chinese Tito. 

With regard to foreign policy, the Malenkov crowd 
is carrying on where Stalin left off, alternating bellicose 
gestures with propagandistic spoutings on peace. 

On March 10, two Russian jets with Czech insignia 
invaded West Germany and brutally shot down an 
unsuspecting U. S. plane. Two days later Soviet jets 
sent an obsolete British bomber, which was on a train- 
ing flight, crashing in flames near the Hamburg air 
corridor to Berlin. At the United Nations, Soviet rep- 
resentatives spoke in their usual uncompromising, 
truculent style. Then, on March 15, with a swift 
change of pace, Malenkov cooed like one of Picasso’s 
doves before the Supreme Soviet. He assured the 
world that Moscow was intent on a policy of peace 
and international collaboration, that it respected the 
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independence of small nations and held to the strict 
observance of treaties, that the United States and 
the Soviet Union could, of course, peacefully coexist. 

Here and there a few diplomats, who preferred to 
remain anonymous, professed to see new hope in 
Malenkov’s address. To most observers it sounded like 
the old threadbare, lying Soviet line. That’s the way 
it sounded to us, too. When Malenkov puts an end 
to the barbarous squeeze on Berlin, agrees to an 
Austrian treaty, stops attacking our planes and calls 
off Communist aggression in Korea, we may begin to 
believe him—with reservations, that is. 


Christian Democratic Congress 


Speculation over the future course of events in 
Eastern Europe, following the deaths of Stalin and 
Gottwald, should take into consideration the increas- 
ing activity and even confidence of refugee groups 
abroad, who are determined to make things as dif- 
ficult as they can for the Communist regimes in 
their respective countries. These political leaders 
have vowed to liberate their homelands. Even before 
Stalin was stricken, they had already made great 
strides in organizing their strength to this end. 

It was not simply a happy coincidence, therefore, 
that the First International Congress of the Christian 
Democratic Union of Central Europe, meeting in 
New York March 13-15, was able to capitalize swiftly 
on the confusion attendant on the deaths of Stalin 
and Gottwald. To their comrades behind the Iron 
Curtain the delegates sent a stirring message of en- 
couragement and hope, which Radio Free Europe 
immediately broadcast to the captive countries. The 
congress was the culmination of many months of 
effort to bring together representatives of the Chris- 
tian Democratic parties into a more perfect union, 
to develop among them a greater harmony of views 
and action than had up to then been achieved. The 
delegates represented Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland and Yugoslavia (Slovenia). 
The death of Stalin gave them an unexpected chance 
to dramatize their new-found solidarity and in so 
doing to bind all the peoples of these countries more 
closely to the West and to keep alive their hopes 
of liberation. 

The success of the congress should not be judged, 
however, merely on its ability to render more insecure 
the present Communist domination of Eastern Europe. 
The message, like the congress, looked forward to 
a day when the many states of Eastern Europe would 
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be united in a closer political and economic coopera- 
tion than they have ever known. The joint manifesto 
made it plain that, so far as the Christian Democratic 
parties in exile were concerned, the quarrels that 
have in the past divided their respective countries 
had only weakened them in the face of their com- 
mon enemies and made them easy victims of ag- 
gression. This was an error, they pledged, that will 
not be repeated. In Eastern as in Western Europe, 
the wind stands fair for unification. Americans cannot 
but welcome this courageous initiative. 

The Christian Democratic Congress of New York 
had a word to say to the American people, as well. 
It was a plea for understanding. Few Americans 
have any clear idea of what is meant by “Christian 
Democracy.” For some, it is synonymous with “Cath- 
olic party.” For others, it necessarily implies anti- 
Semitism. On the contrary, as the congress declared, 
it is simply a political movement that is guided by 
ethical and moral principles derived from the natural 
law and divine revelation. Or, as Father LaFarge, 
our respected associate, said in his sermon to the 
delegates at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on March 14: 

Christian Democracy, while insisting upon the 
recognition of religion as essential to human 
happiness and to public order, imposes no one 
form of belief, but safeguards religious freedom 
and creates an atmosphere of cooperation among 
all religious believers working for the common 
=, of their respective countries and of the 
world. 


For this reason we think that the congress was fully 
justified in claiming, as it did, that “Christian and 
American Democracy are allied by nature, as they 
have a common source.” This, however, has not 
yet been clearly comprehended by most Americans. 
For a complexity of reasons they tend to imagine 
that other European political forces—say, socialism, 
which historically takes its origin from a material- 
istic conception of man—have greater affinity to 
our own American form of democracy. In view of 
the position of Christian Democracy in the life of 
Europe today, this misunderstanding, if continued, 
may hinder the conduct of U. S. foreign policy. 


The changing South 


What is the future of the South? In this week’s 
issue, four writers record their observations on the 
South’s natural resources; its problems of industrial 
relations; its status as a mission field; the sad plight 
of many of its colored citizens. Each points to the 
difficulties of the road ahead: the uphill struggle in 
health and education as a prerequisite to building 
a sound economy; the apathy of so many good people 
to any constructive program of labor relations; the 
lack of men and money for work in mission fields 
ripe for the harvest; the acceptance of the depressed 
conditions of the Negro people as something of no 
concern to the white conscience. Yet the dominant 
note is one of hope, of spiritual and material growth. 
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The rest of the country cannot afford to ignore the 
South and its problems. The region is the major source 
of our population growth, furnishes a large propor- 
tion of our armed forces and is rich in material re- 
sources as well. 

Nor can the South stand aside politically or eco- 
nomically from the rest of the nation. Its people are 
American citizens with the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship. They elect Senators and Representatives who 
have no small part in framing the laws that govern 
all of us. And the economy of the South is an integral 
part of the American economy. 

The Church in the South is a growing Church, and 
the story told of Cookeville, Tenn., would be that of 
every “priestless county” in the South did the nation’s 
Catholics lend the Church their full support. The 
spirit of Catholicism in the South is embodied in 
the Catholic Committee of the South, which holds 
its annual meeting this year April 21-24 in Richmond, 
Va. The CCS refuses to let its thinking become com- 
partmentalized. It sees the region’s various prob- 
lems—economic, industrial, racial—as interacting parts 
of one whole. For none of them does it suggest a 
solution without relating the problem to all the others. 

Today the South looks to a strong industrial eco- 
nomy for its future prosperity. When it achieves 
such an economy, says Paul D. Williams, founder 
of the CCS and past president of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, 

the South will have gained more: it will have 

freed the energies of its people from the old 

stultifying web of racial fears and antagonisms. 

It will have redeemed its great early heritage, 

and may once again give to the nation leaders 

“with wings of eagles.’ 


That day may not be as distant as now it may seem. 


‘“‘Head of the home’’ 


From the moment President Eisenhower’s message 
to the twenty-first annual convention (in Philadelphia, 
March 16-18) of the National Catholic Family Life 
Conference was read to the assembled delegates, 
it was plain that the conference was going to accen- 
tuate the positive. The theme of the meeting was 
“The Father, the Head of the Home,” and President 
Eisenhower seized upon it to underline “the old but 
unchanging truth that the father represents authority 
in the home.” But if such authority, he said, “is to 
be really respected, it must be earned daily; it cannot 
be effective merely because it is traditional.” More 
than this, the President went on, such authority in 
the home is the source of good citizenship: 


Members of a family who learn and live by 
wholesome respect and authority in the home 
qualify as citizens who know genuine respect 
for public authority. In this sense, the respect 
and authority deserved and commanded by the 
father are the source of respect for law itself 
in society at large. 


Started off on this deeply religious note, the con- 
ference devoted a minimum of time to condemnatory 
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(if highly necessary) approaches, such as its reitera- 
tion of its unalterable stand against divorce, birth 
control, and so on. 

Instead, it plunged vigorously and hopefully into 
the construction of a positive program. Fathers got 
practical advice from such experts as Dr. William 
D. Wilkins, of New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion, on being just and level-headed in matters of 
discipline, and from Dr. Robert P. Odenwald of 
Washington, D. C., on patience and understanding 
in discussing even such matters as politics with the 
children. Space does not allow us to indicate more 
of the eminently sound and practical suggestions 
offered the delegates. We have one suggestion of our 
own, however. It is that the conference this year 
publish its proceedings, not under its own imprint 
(which limits distribution to a small audience), but 
through some prominent publishing house, so that 
the general public may share the constructive thought. 

The highlight of the convention was a challeng- 
ing recommendation made by Rev. Francis J. Corley, 
S.J., of the Institute of Social Order in St. Louis, 
and adopted by the convention. It urged a Federally 
established and administered system of family allow- 
ances, under which $12 monthly would be paid 
for the third child in every family, $10 for the fourth 
and $8 for the fifth and every succeeding child. Sim- 
ilar programs are operating in Canada, where, in 
1949, family allowances were 1.3 per cent of the 
total budget; in France (1.2); in the United Kingdom 
(1.7); in Ireland (2.7); in Belgium (5.9); in Australia 
(4.9). The estimated cost to the U. S. would be $1.75 
billion, but 30 million children would be benefited. 

Such a program, according to Fr. Corley, is “im- 
perative,” because our wage system is based solely 
on the economic contribution of the worker, without 
reference to the economic needs of his family. This 
imbalance puts a great burden on those who are 
rearing large families. 

In the absence of a family living wage in the U. S. 
economy, some such system as Fr. Corley advocates 
seems not only inevitable but highly desirable. At 
the very least it merits sober consideration—and not 
rash and glib excoriation as being “socialistic’—by 
all concerned with the future of the American family. 


Selling democracy to the East 


“Cultural exports” from the United States to the rest 
of the free world have engaged the interest and con- 
cern of this Review on many an occasion (see, for 
example, “U. S. cultural blocks to world unity,” 
9/6/52). We’ve expressed the fear that all too much 
of the propaganda that tells the free world of the 
“American way of life” couches that message in loud 
terms of material living standards while whispering 
in very mealy-mouthed tones about the spiritual and 
cultural values that make the American way of life, 
of which the mere material advantages are but a by- 
product. 


But the professional propagandists and the “real- 
istic” diplomats do not seem to have shared our mis- 
givings that the U. S. approach—to the East in partic- 
ular—has been employing the wrong tone of voice. 
“Why, everybody knows,” they say, “that the stand- 
ards of living in India and China are terrible. So what 
better approach could there be than to tell these masses 
that if they adopt our way of life, they too can make 
more money, have better homes, be healthier and so 
on? These are the practical things they want to hear 
about. All this cultural and spiritual stuff is kind of 
hazy to people who are hungry.” 

That’s what the hard-headed American may think. 
The important point, however, is that that is not the 
way the people in India and China think. And we 
don’t make that statement from any ivory tower; we 
make it because Easterners themselves make it. Speak- 
ing on March 15 at a Communion breakfast in New 
York of Herald Tribune employes, Most Rev. Leonard 
Raymond, Bishop of Allahabad, India, said: 


The Voice of America most often adopts the 
attitude that material wealth alone is proof of a 
superior culture; if you have TV and motor cars 
then you are definitely superior. In face of the 
deep spirituality of the East such silly self- 
assurance makes a very poor appeal. 

He went on to say that “there are two other factors 
working in India that do little good to America.” 
They are Hollywood and book covers. 


I do not contend that [Hollywood] films are 
reprehensible but I do say they represent an 
America wholly artificial, frivolous, materialistic 
and repulsive—a picture of living that is unnatural 
... 1s this what America claims to provide against 
the materialistic philosophy of communism? 

Admitting that he himself has not seen much U. S. 
pornographic literature in India, the bishop pointed 
out that the Communists nevertheless constantly 
charge us with pornography, and “have real cause 
for their complaint,” because of the thousands of 
good books which are sent to India from the United 
States “with the most repulsive and repugnant covers. 
Again and again I have read Communists’ articles in 
the local papers: ‘Is this the culture that America 
is going to supply in place of communism?’ ” 

The pity of it is, the bishop stated, that it need 
not be so. He expressed himself agreeably surprised 
at the depth of spiritual life in America, especially 
among Catholics. If a picture of that were exported 
to the East, we would have an inestimable propaganda 
advantage. “I cannot understand,” he admitted, “why 
America cannot be true to her own spirit, to the spirit 
of her Founding Fathers and to the obvious spirit of 
the large mass of her people.” 

It may not be a fact, as Senator Taft recently 
charged, that the Voice of America is riddled with 
“fellow travelers,” but it seems discouragingly true 
that most of our propagandists have not yet learned 
to speak the message that vast masses in the East 
crave to hear. 
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The South: people 
and resources 


Eva Beard 


Tue SOUTH today means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To many Northerners the phrase still 
spells romance: warm, scented evenings; magnolias 
white over sluggish rivers; pillared plantation homes; 
singing Negroes in the cotton fields. To some of the 
more pessimistic sociologists the South is the problem 
area of the nation. And to the politically minded it 
is a solid bloc, to be seriously considered because it 
may or may not remain solid. 

To the people who actually live there, who have 
been born and bred in the region, the South is all 
these things, and more. It is a place where they 
live and work and raise children who may carry on 
their best traditions. Geographically speaking, it is 
usually thought of as embracing thirteen States which 
stretch from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. Its popu- 
lation as of 1950 was almost 42 million. 

The romantic setting is real, and the memory of 
the glamorous aspects of the Old South still lingers 
for many. The magnolias are there, and the cotton and 
tobacco fields. Streams tumble down out of the high 
Appalachians to the Piedmont. In the “low country” 
of the Carolinas, Florida and Louisiana, lie the bird- 
haunted marshes and bayous. Endless pine forests, 
producing turpentine, are a feature of the landscape. 
And the groves of orange, fig and pecan trees are 
things of beauty. 

But the problems are real, too. Vastly fertile, and 
vastly infertile, the South today is only slowly emerg- 
ing from the economic and social aftermath of a war 
fought almost a century ago. In spite of agricultural 
improvements, the huge textile and paper mills, the 
new oil wells out in the Gulf, too many Southerners 
still live in substandard conditions. Above all, too 
many thousands of the South’s young men and women 
must leave their homes, year by year, to earn a living. 
For the economy of the region cannot yet provide 
for all its youth. The whole North American con- 
tinent—the United States, Canada, Alaska—annually 
“harvests” the South’s most essential product, human 
beings. 


PEOPLE 


If you are a young man (white) about twenty-five 
years old, born and bred in the South, your ancestors 
were probably of Anglo-Saxon origin, and came to 
this country many generations ago. The chances are 
that you grew up on a farm. Your family was larger 
than the average in other parts of the country. (Birth 
rates are high, death rates only average; the South 
has been called the seed-bed of the nation.) You plan 
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Mrs. Beard, a free-lance journalist, lives at Wood- 
stock, N. Y. For part of the material in this sketch 
of the people and resources of the South, she wishes 
to acknowledge indebtedness to Economic Resources 
and Policies of the South, by Calvin B. Hoover and 
B. U. Ratchford (New York: Macmillan, 1951). Her 
last America article (3/15/52) was a study of the 
world newsprint situation. 


to stick to the farm, but some of your brothers and 
sisters have taken jobs in the North or have gone 
to work in Southern factories. 


EconoMy 


Agriculture. The South is predominantly rural, in 
spite of the recent flow to the cities. In 1940 only 
35 per cent of the Southern population was classed as 
urban by the Bureau of the Census, compared to 65 
per cent for the non-South. 

Our typical young Southerner wants to stay on the 
farm if he can. He likes farming, and his father needs 
him. The present average farm in the South is about 
130 acres; the younger generation wants to acquire 
more. The land is not too good, not too bad. The 
father of the family has reduced the mortgage nearly 
40 per cent since 1930. At present inflated values, 
land and buildings are worth around $4,500; with 
machinery and livestock, the total (1945) is about 
$5,715. In the North and West, the average farmer 
has about three times as much capital in machinery 
and implements to work with. While the more forward- 
looking farmer bought a tractor during World War 
II when crop prices were high, most of his neighbors 
are still in the horse-or-mule stage. In 1945 only one 
Southern farmer in seven had a tractor; a little more 
than one in every two of the farm population in other 
sections owned one. ; 

About a third of the average Southern farm is in 
woodland, second-growth timber, rather poorly 
stocked. About a fourth is in cropland, harvested 
yearly. The rest is pasture, or eroded unused land. 
In the whole South there are about 70 million acres 
of abandoned crop and brush land of soil types suitable 
for pasture development. 

Cotton and tobacco are still important crops. The 
cotton is of the best, long-staple varieties. In 1948 
it averaged 281 pounds per acre, as against the 1928-37 
average of 174 pounds and the non-South’s 1948 
average of 532 pounds. The 1948 tobacco average 
was 1,237 pounds per acre, compared to 773 pounds 
for 1928-37. This is a little better than in other sections. 
Because of Government controls and subsidies, these 
two crops occupy the best land. They pay the highest 
return, and cost most of what the farmer spends for 
fertilizing the rather thin, sandy soil. 

There is no mechanical cotton-picker on the South- 
ern farmer's small and hilly acres. The grower can get 
enough cheap manual labor, and he cannot afford to 
buy a cotton-picker. Both cotton and tobacco are row 
crops which make special demands on the ingenuity of 
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machinery manufacturers—demands by no means fully 
met. Only within the last decade have manufacturers 
begun to produce machines adapted to small farms 
and varying terrains. 

Today’s Southern grower no longer stakes his all 
on cotton and tobacco, however. He raises soybeans, 
peanuts (when the market is favorable), corn and 
wheat. Southern soybean production has increased 
over 500 per cent since 1929. Corn averages only 25 
bushels an acre, about half that of other areas, largely 
because hybrid corn is not yet planted in the South. 
The wheat yield is also low, 12.9 bushels to the non- 
South’s 19.2, 

The Southern farmer who bought a tractor during 
World War II found himself in a position to buy more 
livestock, since he did not have to grow feed for 
the tractor as for horses and mules. His son, in spite 
of the high returns for cotton and tobacco, wants to 
put still more of the farm into cattle, hogs and poultry. 
One reason for this is that the climate affords practi- 
cally year-round pasturage. Also, livestock-raising 
spreads labor over the four seasons, and helps to bring 
back fertility to the land. For stock-feeding the farmer 
has the advantage of Experiment Station research in 
improved grasses and legumes. Still, he doesn’t feed 
his stock well enough yet. So his beef cattle bring only 
$58 a head, compared to the non-South’s $83. 

Industry. Like agriculture, industry tends to be- 
come diversified in today’s South. Textiles no longer 
dominate the scene. There are more textile factories— 
cotton, wool, synthetic fabrics—than in 1929, but 
textile workers now represent only 27.4 per cent of 
all Southern industrial labor. In 1939 the proportion 
was 53.3 per cent. Two factors explain this drop. One 
is low wages in the textile industry. Our young farmer 
has a sister working in a nearby textile plant. She 
earns less than the average annual wage for the South, 
which is about $2,000. Another factor is the growth of 
new industries. The number of workers in Southern 
plants rose 50 per cent between 1939 and 1947. 

Both the Federal Government and local factors have 
contributed to the rapid growth of industry in the 
South today. 

During the war, for instance, our young farmer's 
older brother earned big wages in a shipyard on the 
Gulf coast. New shipyards, plane factories, munitions 
plants sprang up, and workers had to be found at any 
price. A considerable part of this wartime industrial 
plant is held today by the Government in stand-by 
condition. Much of it—synthetic-rubber equipment, 
for instance—is not readily convertible to peacetime 
uses. But some 40 per cent of this wartime plant has 
been diverted to Southern development. Food-proc- 
essing facilities; iron and steel plants; nonferrous 
metal plants, such as the aluminum factories brought 
into Tennessee because of TVA power; petroleum 
refineries; chemical plants—these are helping to build 
the new South. 

Also due to Government activity, or leadership, is 
the growing availability of electric power, an essential 


for industrial expansion. The demand for electric 
power in the South increased 91 per cent between 
1929 and 1946. In 1947 the TVA, Army engineers and 
82 privately owned utility companies had schedules 
calling for a 50-per-cent increase over 1946. For the 
prevailing low rates—lower than in other parts of the 
country—TVA is partly but by no means wholly respon- 
sible. It has been a pathfinder, showing what can be 
done by an integrated, coordinated development of 
power possibilities and by building up a demand for 
current. 

At its Muscle Shoals fertilizer plant, TVA is again 
a pathfinder. National farm output, according to a 
recent study by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture of our capacity for defense 
production, can by 1955 be made 20 per cent greater 
than in 1950. To realize this goal, 70 per cent more 
fertilizer must be available to farmers at prices they 
can pay. Of this fertilizer production, the South can 
account for nearly half. In Florida and Tennessee are 
the largest deposits of phosphate rock outside Idaho 
and Utah. 

Of the other factors needed to attract capital for 
new ventures—men, materials and markets—the South 
itself can now supply the first two and, in time, will 
have the third. There is a good supply of labor on 
hand. There are raw materials. And there is water. 
Transportation facilities are generally favorable; elec- 
tric power is growing. The markets will come when 
Southern incomes are brought to the level of those in 
the North. They are rising much faster than in the 
non-South; a rise of 50 per cent would now make 
them equal. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


The life expectancy of the young Southern farmer 
is about what it would have been had he been born 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. This is because of 
his rural upbringing, however, not because health 
facilities are yet what they should be. His area, in 
fact, is none too well provided with doctors, hospitals 
and other medical equipment or services. The South 
sent its share of men into the services during World 
War II but, in seven of its States, Selective Service 
rejected more than 50 per cent between April, 1942 
and March, 1948. This contrasts with the U. S. average 
of 39.2 per cent. Most rejections were due to debilitat- 
ing diseases—hookworm, malaria, pellagra. Less acute 
forms of malnutrition, the result of poorly planned 
diets of food grown on depleted soils are all too prev- 
alent but less easily measured. 

In education, much remains to be accomplished. 
In the Army rejections referred to above, educational 
deficiencies accounted for a larger proportion than 
they did among non-Southerners. But the picture will 
change. The South today is spending a larger propor- 
tion of a smaller income on education than do other 
parts of the country. Since it also has a greater popu- 
lation of children, the road will be uphill for some 
time to come. 
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OvuTLOOK 


Our young farmer’s children, and especially his 
grandchildren, are destined to see gradual but immense 
changes in their beautiful homeland. Soil and forests 
will receive increasing care. Farms will become larger 
units, better adapted to mechanization and more pro- 
ductive. The trend to cities and industry will be faster. 

The forest is one of the South’s major assets; its 
possibilities are only beginning to be realized. The 
region’s wooded land, which covers 55 per cent of the 
total area, contains 40 per cent of the nation’s com- 
mercial timber. In future, the forests will receive in- 
creasing care; they will be planted and harvested as 
a crop; and the fire hazard and the present 35 per 
cent waste in lumbering sharply reduced. 

Southern farming in the future, like California 
farming, will more and more take advantage of a year- 
round growing season. It will become more diversified, 
with a major shift toward grassland and livestock. 

Another economic asset, the tourist trade, promises 
to grow. The heaven-seeking hills; the rich and lovely 
river valleys; the long, sandy beaches, and the warm 
Gulf will attract each year ever more thousands to 
the South, one of the world’s loveliest vacation lands. 

Slowly, all too slowly, the South is being rebuilt. 
Yet the growth goes on steadily, seen through the vista 
of years. Man now restores to land and forest their 
old fertility. In time, the sons and daughters of the 
South need no longer become exiles to earn their bread. 
With the new developments, they can live an abundant 
life in their own homeland—a life still, as in the past, 
for the most part, on the land. The South and its 
resources, especially its human resources, are part and 
parcel of the whole nation’s welfare, physical, moral 
and economic. They concern us all. 


Toward better 
industrial relations 





Stephen P. Ryan 





Tue SOCIAL TEACHINGS of the Catholic Church, 
particularly those which refer to labor-management 
relations, are only too frequently a closed book to the 
rank and file of the Church’s communicants. There 
seems to be a widely held opinion among Catholics 
that priests who talk about such matters are radicals, 
clerical “pinks” who should be confining their activities 
to saying Mass, hearing confessions, baptizing infants, 
etc. Many of our clerics are refusing to conform to so 
narrow a standard, and the priests who talk freely and 





Mr. Ryan, head of the English Department at Xavier 
University, New Orleans, has long been interested 
in labor-management relations and in race relations. 
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frankly from the pulpit about race relations and kin- 
dred social topics are becoming more and more obvious 
phenomena in the life of the Church in the United 
States. 

Some of the tragic apathy to social thinking has dis- 
appeared in Catholic circles, and a new awareness is 
evident among our people. In the field of industrial 
relations, with special reference to the rights and 
duties of labor and management, no single institution 
has done more to create this awareness than the Cath- 
olic “labor school.” Since the establishment of the first 
of such schools in New York and Philadelphia under 
Jesuit auspices, the past twenty years have seen similar 
institutions created in many American dioceses. 

Among the most recent entrants into the field is the 
Institute of Industrial Relations conducted by Loyola 
University in New Orleans, Louisiana which is now 
in its sixth year of service to labor and management. 
Since its inception in the fall of 1947, the Institute has 
been under the able and dynamic direction of Rev. 
Louis J. Twomey, S.J., who has consistently maintained 
that employer and employe do have a common ground 
for discussion of matters vital to both, and that in the 
social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI the Catholic 
Church has the basic principles for the solution of 
labor-management problems. From the encyclicals 
flow the teaching, the discussion and the action of the 
Institute, which, to quote its director, is “primarily in- 
terested not so much in the imparting of factual in- 
formation as in inculcating proper attitudes of mind.” 


INNOVATION Vs. TRADITION 


The American South presents a real challenge to any 
school which sets itself up to “inculcate proper atti- 
tudes of mind” in labor relations. Trade-unionism has 
a hard row to hoe there because the Southern worker, 
by and large, still finds labor organizations suspect, 
while many Southern employers yearn openly for the 
return of the good old days of economic paternalism 
and resent bitterly the intrusion of advanced ideas 
from “Yankeeland.” 

The reasons for this backward attitude on the part 
of both labor and management are many and complex, 
but a few might be mentioned here. To begin with, 
reactionary labor elements in the South are tied in with 
reactionary Southern politicians, who are determined 
to maintain the status quo at all costs. If changes come, 
these politicos are through, and they know it. Then 
too, there has been no long-standing labor tradition 
in the South, none of the old-fashioned brand of 
socialism which once permeated Eastern and Mid- 
Western labor circles. Finally, and this is a point that 
non-Southerners frequently overlook, the whole South- 
ern psychology is essentially conservative and averse 
to change. 

In this welter of nineteenth-century reaction, against 
which new forces have long been struggling for recog- 
nition, the task of the Institute has not been an easy 
one; yet on the whole its record is one of which both 
the school and its director may well be proud. The 
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greatest single disappointment has been the lack of 
response from the employers’ group. To date, no effec- 
tive means of gaining more managerial support has 
been worked out by the school’s administration, 
though, to quote Father Twomey again, “management 
knows we are here.” 

Response from labor elements in New Orleans and 
from the public at large has been far more encourag- 
ing. Union officials, together with many union mem- 
bers, are beginning to recognize the need for educa- 
tion in principles as well as in practices. There is a 
growing realization that labor unions are going to be 
effective only to the extent that they can develop in- 
telligent, socially conscious and practically informed 
leadership. 


INTERRACIAL CLASSES 


One of the most magnificently Catholic achieve- 
ments of the Institute is really a story in itself. Father 
Twomey, a native-born Southerner (from Tampa, 
Fla.), has long been an ardent and outspoken advocate 
of racial as well as industrial justice. He determined 
to open the doors of the Institute to Negro as well as 
white students at the earliest possible opportunity. At 
the very outset he knew that little or no difficulty would 
be encountered from the white labor element in the 
student body, since most of New Orleans’ unions are 
racially integrated (many with both white and Negro 
officers ). He further knew that the spirit of interracial 
cooperation in labor circles was an accepted fact. Prob- 
lems might arise, however, from the fact that large 
numbers of the general public attend the Institute’s 
classes. 

Father Twomey clearly recognized his responsibil- 
ities in this matter. If his experiment in integration 
failed, the future of the school itself was in jeopardy. 
But, with the knowledge that right and justice were on 
his side, and with the full consent of his superiors, he 
decided in the fall of 1950 that the time had come 
to make the move. With the cooperation of the New 
Orleans Commission on Human Rights (the local 
Catholic interracial council), invitations to attend the 
forthcoming sessions of the Institute were extended to 
a number of Negroes. In order to avert possible un- 
pleasantness, a number of the white members of the 
commission volunteered to attend classes, to sit with 
and talk with the Negro students, and to be on hand 
should anything untoward develop. 

As was expected, the precautions were superfluous. 
There were no serious difficulties. A few, a very few, 
minor incidents (scowls, frowns, mutterings ) noted in 
the first integrated term were never repeated in suc- 
ceeding sessions. A positive spirit of Christian camara- 
derie grew up instead, and in the most recent graduat- 
ing class (May, 1952) members of both races received 
certificates and joined in the reception which followed 
the graduation ceremonies. The roof is still on the 
building, and the presence of white and colored stu- 
dents in the same classroom is now accepted without 
comment. 


COURSES AND TEACHERS 


The range of courses offered by the Institute is 
broad. Basic courses, intended as fundamental aids in 
understanding industrial problems and in bringing 
labor and management together to work out their prob- 
lems, include: History of Labor Relations, Industrial 
Ethics, Parliamentary Law and Public Speaking. The 
last two, of course, are of special value to union officials 
and workers striving to make their influence felt in 
union meetings. The list of optional offerings provided 
from year to year according to demand has included: 
Human Relations, History of Communism, Family 
Economics, Credit Unions, Current Industrial Prob- 
lems, Industrial Psychology, Geopolitics, Labor Law, 
Business English and Grievance Procedure. 

The Institute has been fortunate in securing from 
the start a really outstanding faculty. Father Twomey, 
for example, teaches the course on communism and 
has acquired a more than local reputation for his clear- 
cut and forthright presentation of the facts behind 
communism. Rev. Jacques Yenni, S.J., the Institute’s 
assistant director, who holds a doctorate in economics 
from the University of California, offers the course in 
the History of Labor Relations. Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., author of Southern Parish and specialist in race 
relations, teaches Human Relations. The courses in 
Grievance Procedure and Why Men Work were pre- 
sented by the nationally known labor specialist, Rev. 
Vincent O’Connell, S.M., until his recent transfer to 
St. Paul, Minn. Other lecturers include a number of 
highly trained laymen, representing both employer 
and employe groups. 

The student body represents many ages, levels of 
educational achievement and religious beliefs—all of 
those classroom mixtures which make adult, non-credit 
education so difficult. Proof that the courses are inter- 
esting as well as informative is furnished by the high 
percentage of students who return year after year, and 
by the fact that the enrolment has maintained a high 
level since the original term in 1947. Not the least of the 
Institute’s attractions is its air of informality. A cour- 
teous but free “give and take” is observable between 
class and lecturer, and open discussion is encouraged. 
Carpenters, telephone operators, school teachers, own- 
ers of small businesses, common laborers, Negroes, 
whites, young and old mingle in the lecture halls and 
corridors—a living demonstration of democracy. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


Despite this success, the director is still, and with 
some reason, far from satisfied. He knows that the In- 
stitute has much to offer, and he rightly feels that his 
excellent faculty should be speaking to packed class- 
rooms. The indifference and apathy of our Catholic 
people are sources of genuine concern. There is much 
suspicion to be allayed, much indifference to be over- 
come, much intolerance to be broken down before the 
Institute can hang out the S.R.O. sign. 

Probably the outstanding reason for lack of public 
support arises from the mistaken opinion on the part 
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of naturally conservative New Orleanians that the In- 
stitute is “pro-labor” in its attitudes and teachings. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. If 
encouragement of the principles of unionism is pro- 
labor, if advocacy of the same right of voluntary asso- 
ciation for labor as for capital is pro-labor, if the crea- 
tion of attitudes diametrically opposed to the unbridled 
doctrine of rugged individualism is pro-labor, and if 
strict insistence on the Catholic principles enunciated 
by Leo XIII and Pius XI in their great encyclicals is 
pro-labor, then the suspicions of many in New Orleans 
are well founded. But it is high time that the Catholic 
public became aware of the fact that the Catholic 
Church opposes the evils of laissez-faire economics as 
well as the evils of communism. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations stands firm, and 
will stand firm, in its adherence to truth and in its 
abhorrence of error. It has, in the few years of its 
existence, made its mark on the life of the city of New 
Orleans, and the fact that it has enemies is merely a 
tribute to its strength. The motto proudly displayed 
upon its seal, “Pax cum Justitia” (“Peace with Justice” ), 
will, please God, become one day a living reality. 


Catholic revival 
in Tennessee 





Jerome Breunig 





L ESS THAN FIVE YEARS AGO, when a family 
moved into Cookeville, Tenn., a county seat on the 
edge of the Cumberland mountains, the disappointed 
mother wrote: “There are many churches here but 
no Catholic church. Tom is the only Catholic in a 
high school of 600. We have Mass in a private home 
two miles out, on the fifth Sunday of the month. 
You can figure out how often that is. Only three or 
four months have five Sundays. Our family, including 
baby Michael, make up almost half of the less than 
twenty in the congregation.” Today, two Masses are 
offered on Sunday in St. Thomas Aquinas, called by 
a local Protestant, “the most beautiful church in 
Cookeville.” It was my privilege to give a mission 
in this budding parish last fall. 

The mission was not scheduled without misgivings. 
When he asked me to give the mission, the quasi- 
pastor, as Rev. Joseph Julius called himself, explained 
that the parish had only recently come out of the 
catacombs of a parishioner’s basement. The Catholics 
were few and scattered over four counties. Nor was 
the church established without difficulty. 

There are not many Catholics in the State outside 





Fr. Breunig, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, Kansas, is 
a member of the editorial board of the Review for 
Religious, and is also engaged in retreat work. 
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of the larger cities. More than three-fourths of the 
counties in Tennessee are without a resident pastor. 
Moreover, it is surprising to an outsider to see how 
much anti-Catholic misinformation is circulated where 
there are very few or no Catholics. The following 
instance may not be typical, but it may be indicative. 
In a mounting condemnation of the democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, during the campaign of 
1952, a speaker in rural Tennessee seemed to consider 
his most damaging shaft the “revelation” that Adlai 
Stevenson was a Catholic (which he is not). 

Putnam County, of which Cookeville is the county 
seat, is without a resident priest. The “quasi-pastor” 
is a full-time science teacher at Nashville’s Father 
Ryan High School, a highly rated school for boys. 
Besides the full teaching schedule, he is chaplain for 
the old folks home conducted by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, and can spare only part of Saturday and 
Sunday for his parish in Cookeville, which is about 
eighty miles away. This tri-location is not uncommon 
among the priests of the diocese. Nor is it limited to 
the priests. During the summers when the teacher- 
pastor was finishing work for a master of science 
degree, Most Rev. William L. Adrian, Bishop of Nash- 
ville, made the weekly trip to Putnam county. 

Father Julius began coming regularly to provide 
Mass for the growing handful of Catholics about four 
years ago. He has not always had Mass in the same 
place. The old system of going from home to home 
was dropped, and a hotel room was rented for an 
hour on Sunday morning. This lasted until the man- 
ager of the hotel decided to double the price. At 
the time this charge would have more than absorbed 
the meager collection. Father Julius accepted the 
offer of a parishioner’s basement for Sunday services. 
This was satisfactory enough at first. The boys in the 
family prepared the spacious “lower room” each 
Saturday, not neglecting to clean out a small store 
room for use as a confessional. For about two years 
the small congregation grew month by month until 
the parishioners began to overflow into the driveway. 

During the stay in the “catacombs,” a large corner 
lot suitable for a church was put up for sale. It 
could have been bought immediately had not a few 
townspeople objected. The eighty-year-old owner said 
that some persons “threw the book” at him when 
they heard that he was selling to the Catholics. Others 
told him to double the price. In bewilderment he 
went to his minister. The latter told him that Catholics 
were good people and, in fact, the largest group of 
Christians in the country. Assured, he sold the lot 
for the original price. He and his wife now have no 
regrets over the sale, but are happy and proud to 
see how they helped provide a place of worship for 
the churchless Catholics in the neighboring counties. 
They, and others too, have noticed the distances that 
some travel for Sunday Mass. The eyes of many were 
opened wide during the summer months when they 
saw the large number of States represented by the 
license plates on the cars parked near the church. 
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My own eyes were opened wide when Father 
Julius showed me the new church. From what I had 
been told about the parish I expected to see a simple 
frame structure, adequate for the modest needs of 
the small congregation. Instead, I saw a large brick 
church with colonial-style portico. There was a new 
rectory adjoining the church and both buildings were 
set off with spacious lawns. There were costlier 
churches in Cookeville, but it is easy to agree with the 
local Protestant’s remark about its being the most 
beautiful church in town. Vision and daring joined in 
the building venture. The Extension Society provided 
a generous start, but most of the financial burden is 
still to be carried by the devoted band of parishioners 
and—there is well-founded hope—by the parishioners- 
to-be. The present Catholic population of the parish, 
which takes in all Putnam County, is 176. 

Since Catholics are almost rarities and Catholic 
terms and practices so strange in that part of Tennessee, 
the members of the parish made special efforts to 
present the meaning of things Catholic to their Protes- 
tant neighbors in language familiar to them. For in- 
stance, when a mission was to be held, a large sign 
on the parish lawn announced a “Catholic Revival 
Meeting.” 

The copy for the ad in the local paper read: “To 
Our Friends Not of Our Faith: It is the custom in 
the Catholic Church, as in your church, to have a 
series of meetings, occasionally, the purpose of which 
is to strengthen our faith and refresh our belief in 
the teachings of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and to remind us of the moral laws of God. We call 
this a Mission. You may call it a Revival.” 

“You have no doubt heard much, both true and 
untrue, regarding the Catholic Church. We invite you 
to attend our Mission and hear the truth about the 
Catholic Church and its interpretation of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ.” After the times and services were 
listed, the ad concluded: “You will be most welcome 
at any of these meetings at the Church of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Fourth and Washington.” 

A number of Catholics attending the college in 
Cookeville, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, were un- 
able to make the mission, so a Day of Recollection 
for them was sponsored by the Newman Club of 
the college. Since non-Catholics were welcome, the 
announcement used “Rally Day,” instead of “Day of 
Recollection,” as more intelligible to them. 

If Catholics were looked on as “unusual,” a Roman 
collar was almost a phenomenon. Yet during the 
week’s mission, I found courtesy on every side and 
even a marked friendliness, especially from veterans 
and the younger people. One man began what proved 
later to be a pleasant conversation with the following 
introduction: “I’m of Huguenot stock, a Mason, a 
member of the Church of Christ, and a fellow who 
lost his girl because she turned Catholic; still I learned 
to respect Catholics .. .” 

Protestants did not crowd into the “Revival Meet- 
ings” or the “Rally Day,” but there were always some. 


Their faces usually showed hostility and a nameless 
fear when they came into the church. For most of 
them, it was the first venture inside a Catholic charch. 
But they were soon at ease, thanks to a genial convert 
who shepherded them about the church and won 
their confidence with the smiling admission: “I was 
a Camelot Christian myself for thirty years.” 

Perhaps St. Thomas parish is a symbol and a promise 
of the New South. The remarkable growth of the 
parish is due in large measure to the Catholics who 
have come from areas like New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Ohio and Illinois, as associates in the industrialization 
that is booming throughout the State. But immigration 
is not the whole story. There are numerous native 
converts in the growing parish and great possibilities 
for many more, especially among veterans and their 
families. 

One Tennesseean became interested in the Catholic 
faith while in the armed services. He took a complete 
set of instructions from one chaplain, was impressed 
but not yet convinced. At another camp he took 
instructions from a second Catholic chaplain. He 
was more pleased than ever and surprised, it seems, 
to find the two priests agreeing perfectly. He said to 
himself: “When I go back to Tennessee, I am going 
to find a Catholic priest. If he teaches the same as the 
other two, I’m a Catholic.” He searched and found a 
third priest and the same doctrine. He entered the 
Church and has since brought his whole family in also. 
Maybe Cookeville will need a second Catholic church 
before the century is over. 
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James Henry is the pen- 
name of a Southern sem- 
inarian. He offers a brief 
but poignant meditation on 
the lot of those who dwell 
in colored shanty-towns— 
who all too often are truly 
“the forgotten ones.” 


























I AM RIDING IN A BUS with about a dozen other 
seminarians, returning to our home on the western 
fringe of a large Southern city. It is a city with many 
good points; still, let it be nameless here. As we 
approach it from the east, we begin to skirt the 
heart of town, going round about by devious ways 
that will take us through a large-colored section— 
call it “Colton.” 

We are riding now through narrow, patchy streets, 
not quite straight. My eye wanders, is restless. It 
shies around corners and shifts uneasily from one 
side of the street to the other. It will not rest on the 
bare, indecent things that line the road, dingier than 
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the eroded ground they litter. It glances from them 
instinctively as from the sight of a sore or other 
blemish on the skin. Still, the thought will come: 
what are these unsightly growths on the ground— 
those two, and this, and THIS? There is a woman at 
the front. O God! don’t let it be a house! O merciful 
earth, cover it from view; let clean, rank weeds grow 
over it! Don’t let it be a home for men! 

She has gone in through the door. It is a house, 
a home. Children leave school, return to it. A woman, 
a mother, spends the day—every day—in it. It, this— 
in some amazing and mysterious manner—draws a 
man, brings him back in the dusk from road crew 
or dock—here! 

And still they pass by, block after block of them. 
No, they stay! We pass on. But how can our thoughts 
ever pass on, knowing that they remain? Does no 
one know about them? Can newspapers and maga- 
zines, radio and television mention so many things 
and never speak of them? The dumb horrors them- 
selves look across at each other and stand aghast, 
with blank, staring windows and doors ajar. Yet 
the press is silent: the tidelands are in dispute; Harry 
Truman has a contract with Life; a man named Jelke 
is sentenced in New York for immorality. Will no 
one say that terrors line this road? 

Wait, here is something: a new census report on 
family income; a dispute over FEPC; a learned 


treatise on the minimum wage; a government report 
on profits; an economist’s analysis of the capitalist 
system in a book that will be read by nobody—almost. 
Can there be any connection between these tables of 
figures, these heavy abstractions, these economic 
dilemmas, between these torrents of learned words 
and piles of scholarly papers, and the scandal of 
“Colton”? There is a connection; there can be more 
than a mere academic connection. As we enter the 
seminary grounds, we pray that there will be more. 

“Colton” is behind us. As we hurried through its 
streets, they were too grim to stir pity. There was 
no greatness for tragedy; the wonderful dignity of 
man hid behind rag curtains and sun-cracked boards. 
Now the shock, the stunned awareness are gone. Yet, 
though our life’s work should take us far from scenes 
such as those, the thought of them will stay with us. 
Seen again in memory, they will move us then to pity 
and a sense of tragedy that figures and phrases, dry 
tomes and abstract debates will not be able to quench. 
Be it classroom or pulpit or the pages of a magazine 
where we labor, we shall make of each a battlefield. 
What can I do? That is the question that will give 
purpose to our words, that will make of our pen a 
sword. And we shall realize that we are engaged in 
no tourney, no mere mock war. The struggle is in 
dead earnest, and “Colton” is the reason. 

JamMes HENRY 





Gilbert and Sullivan: 
guides to good taste 





John A. Oesterle 





There are three ways by which one comes to love good 
music. One way is to be brought up by parents who 
make it a point to expose their children bright and 
early to good music. The invention of the phonograph 
gave a great impetus to this approach. The invention 
of television is practically killing it. Most parents now 
seem content to leave their progeny glassy-eyed, 
passive and vacuous before the ghostly television 
screen. 

A second way is for one to shift largely for oneself— 
though often aided greatly by good programs in 
schools—and acquire the taste for good music in the 
variety of ways open to the inquiring listener. Some 
fortunate few are so gifted that they may even go on to 
make music themselves, creatively and instrumentally. 

The third way is through the happy medium of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The number who have been led to develop their 
appreciation of music through Gilbert and Sullivan 
is far greater than might be supposed. In the current 
Gilbert and Sullivan Book, by Leslie Bayly, instances 
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of precisely this sort are noted—for example, the critic 
who was musically uncultivated until he ran into 
The Mikado. My own experience is exactly of this 
kind, and the chances are good that yours is too. 

I really gave no careful attention to the progression 
of tones in a tune until Sullivan’s gracious melodies 
forced themselves upon my none-too-discriminating 
ear. Like others who first discern the splendor of music 
in Sullivan’s melodies, I immediately ran to an extreme 
and exalted Sullivan ludicrously beyond his true worth. 
More sober thought brought me to the realization that 
Sullivan’s true musical worth is the highly important 
secondary one of preparing the listener to appreciate 
the master musicians. 





Mr. Oesterle is at present giving a course in the 
philosophy of art at the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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The reason for this is not far to seek. I should say 
that it consists primarily in the purity of Sullivan’s 
gift for melody. Sullivan is certainly not the greatest 
master of melody. But the purity of melodic invention 
he possessed is a perfection surpassed only by Mozart 
in another dimension. 

There is a certain scorn for melody in some musical 
circles today, an adolescence that happily seems to 
be passing. Yet even when the craze for dissonance 
for its own sake was at its height, the popularity of 
Gilbert and Sullivan continued unabated, as indeed 
it must so long as the English language is still pro- 
nounced at all decently and so long as human beings 
recognize some distinction between an octave and a 
second. 

Sullivan’s whole approach to music was melodic; 
his life stands as a testimony to the proposition that 
melody is a necessary, and perhaps even the most im- 
portant, element in music. Indeed, it seems at times 
as though his harmony suffered as a consequence. 
There is a good deal of the “oom-pah” in his accom- 
paniment, but this was done by design, as will be 
observed more pertinently in a moment. It is no doubt 
correct to say that music does suffer from such a 
subordination of harmony to melody, but this remark 
abstracts from the uniquely vocal conception of Sulli- 
van’s music; the remark likewise abstracts from the 
secondary function of Gilbert and Sullivan now under 
discussion. 

This particular secondary function, then, is nothing 
else than the splendid gateway Gilbert and Sullivan 
provide to music better than their own. Taking them 
together, they can be likened to the function of the 
leading tone in music, that last tone in the scale that 
leads wholly to something else. In this secondary func- 
tion, Gilbert and Sullivan lead wholly to something 
else, much as an image leads completely to what it 
represents. 

Gilbert, who claimed to be unable to carry a tune, 
might not have been impressed with this secondary 
function of his collaboration with Sullivan. Yet he is 
fully as responsible for the disposition of the mind 
to good music as Sullivan himself. His words and 
pulsating meter generated the melody in Sullivan. It 
is the two taken together who are the real melody 
makers, so much so that the joint creation is a produc- 
tion as nearly unique as it is possible for two distinct 
artists to fashion. The two unite artistically almost 
as intimately as sense and intellect combine in the 
formation of the poetic image. Take Sullivan away 
from Gilbert, and there is verse of a kind that befits 
the Bab Ballads, but not the Savoyard creation. 

Now this melody of Gilbert and Sullivan, even 
though fathered by Gilbert, has a kinship to Sullivan 
after the manner of a mother. If this secondary func- 
tion of pure melody in Gilbert and Sullivan as leading 
to good musical taste thus leans primarily to Sullivan, 
there is another secondary function of Gilbert and 
Sullivan that leans primarily to Gilbert. 

By no stretch of the imagination can Gilbert be 


regarded as a great poet, but Gilbert’s verse is in its 
way as solid an introduction to poetry as Sullivan’s 
melody is to music. This secondary function of Gilbert 
rather than of Sullivan has not been noticed so much 
as the more striking function of melody on the part 
of Sullivan. Yet I think an almost equally strong 
case can be made for Gilbert’s contribution to language 
as for Sullivan’s contribution to music. 

It is clear that Gilbert loved language, its niceties 
and its delightful incongruities. His niceties of Jan- 
guage tend to be obscured by his whole-hearted thrust 
toward what has come to be called “topsy-turveydom,” 
an incongruity of events quite distinct from the in- 
congruity of language, although Gilbert often combines 
the two deliciously, as in the leap-year birthday in 
The Pirates of Penzance. By “niceties of language” 
I mean Gilbert’s love of the very sound of words, 
not only as expertly rhymed, but even just for the 
mere pleasurable sound they make upon the ears. 
One cannot fail to be struck by a certain richness 
of vocal sound in his dialog as well as in his verse. 
His nicety of language is further seen in his vocabulary 
range, always so flexibly at his command. A particular 
Gilbertian perfection is the apt choice of words which, 
while furnishing corroborative detail, is delightfully 
“intended to give artistic verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative.” Gilbert’s 
achievement, in a word, was to exploit the peculiar 
traits of the English language, sensitive to its various 
effects on the ear. One need only read a German trans- 
lation of The Mikado to recognize that Gilbert’s art 
needs English matter. 

Such qualities of language as these assure the great- 
ness of that secondary function that leans toward 
Gilbert. Sullivan himself was fully aware of these 
Gilbertian niceties, and the extent of his “oom-pah” 
accompaniment is thereby artistically justified, given 
the perfection of the whole. The words in Gilbert and 
Sullivan are worth hearing. You will find no such 
accompaniment in Wagner, but then Wagner wrote 
his own words. 

Gilbert is therefore an introduction to the apprecia- 
tion of words as Sullivan is to appreciation of music. 
Perhaps Gilbert is not so pure a means to poetry as 
Sullivan is to symphony, but no one who has the 
slightest susceptibility to pleasurable sound in words 
can fail to be helped on the way by Gilbert’s gift of 
diction. Likewise, no one who has the slightest sus- 
ceptibility to melodic sound can fail to be helped by 
Sullivan’s gift of melody. 

It is not the least important achievement of Gilbert 
and Sullivan that each helped the other to achieve 
a distinctive secondary perfection such that, taken 
together, they provide so judicious-a means to what 
is better than they. Who else, in combination with 
another, or alone, has achieved precisely this peculiar 
perfection? 

I have not mentioned the primary function of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. There is no need to. They are, taken 
together, the master of light comic opera. : 
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Ills of today’s society 





THE RETREAT FROM CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN THE MODERN WORLD 





By J. V. Langmead Casserley. Long- 
mans, Green. 178p. $2.75 





MAN AGAINST MASS SOCIETY 





By Gabriel Marcel. Regnery. 205p. 
$4.50 


Frederick Denison Maurice (1805-72), 
Professor of Theology at King’s Col- 
lege, London, was a champion of ortho- 
doxy and recognized as such by the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, al- 
though not personally acquainted with 
them. He had a keen interest in social 
problems and, with men like Kingsley, 
was one of the instigators of the force 
known as “Christian socialism.” Dr. 
Casserley calls him the peer of Butler 
and Hooker, and indeed does not hesi- 
tate to put him in the company of 
Augustine and Aquinas, in his more 
than satisfying Maurice Commemora- 
tion Lectures for 1951 at King’s Col- 
lege. ; 

This Anglican writer in dogmatic 
theology and sociology shows himself 
in almost every respect the possessor 
of a Catholic mind (the use of the 
word is his own preference), as well 
as of an expository gift rare even in the 
professorial line. He is currently pro- 
fessor of dogmatics at New York’s Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. 

The two broad avenues of flight 
from Christianity are described as the 
retreat into irreligion and that into 
religion. Rationalism, scientism, atheist 
humanism and psychological and soci- 
ological revolts against historic Chris- 
tianity’s distorted aspects comprise the 
irreligious threat. In his only departure 
from customary theological terminol- 
ogy, the author chooses to make “re- 
ligion” stand for man’s clumsy God- 
seeking nature, which in times past has 
sought nourishment in superstitions, 
mythologies and the formalism that 
comes to encrust revealed religion. The 
claim for the gospel is that it can re- 
deem religion, “or, if you prefer it, the 
only possible remedy for religion is 
Christianity.” 

Highly refined, spiritualized and in- 
tellectualized idolatries are the wood 
and stone to which the philosopher 
may bow down. Some of Dr. Casser- 
ley’s most telling strictures are reserved 
for the Barthians, whose extreme anti- 
intellectualism fails to perceive that if 
a man were a totally unmetaphysical 
being, he would be a creature to whom 
the gospel could not be preached. In 
despising natural theology as they do, 
it becomes evident that the object of 
their scorn is inevitably the bankrupt, 


eighteenth-century version of the faith- 
suffused rationalist edifice of high 
medievalism. Of the latter they know 
nothing. 

Scientism comes in for thoughtful 
dissection, not mere indignation. The 
contemporary fashion of using the con- 
clusions of one science as the major 
premises or basic axioms of another 
is revealed for what it is, the worst of 
scientific practice. 

Coming to sincere humanists who 
find themselves unable to believe in 
God, the author discovers an affinity 
between them and the atheists in their 
common rejection of crude and inade- 
quate theologies, and in their realiza- 
tion of what it means to be human. 

Dr. Casserley disappoints in an un- 
expected way. Having yielded nothing 
in his admiration for the science of 
theology and its exponents of the sta- 
ture of St. Thomas, he seems content 
to lump all post-Reformation theology 
with the heresy that elicited it as equal- 
ly unworthy of the authentic Catholic 
spirit The family resemblance of 
Trent, Augsburg and the Thirty-Nine 
articles has proved to discerning eyes 
more apparent than real. The “irrev- 
erent” attempt to tread on holy ground 
and define the dogma of Transubstan- 
tiation had at least the virtue of ensur- 
ing that the Eucharistic faith of modern 
multitudes would coincide with that 
of Augustine and Aquinas. When he 
turns to sociological concerns, Dr. Cas- 
serley recovers fully from his lapse in 
history. His bright and original mind 
is a treat to see in action. This is good 
theological writing even though 
marred by a few bad falls from con- 
ciliar theology. 

Gabriel Marcel is among the many 
whose thoughts are woven into the 
fabric of the Maurice Lectures. His 
style is baffling but his genius is ap- 
parent. This essay is a political memo- 
randum in extension of the writer's 
plea that his philosophical work should 
never be considered apart from the 
facts of societal life. With a maximum 
of digressions and a helpful selection 
of illustrations from the tortured scene 
which is contemporary and wartime 
Europe, he makes steady if trying prog- 
ress toward an image of free man all 
but engulfed by a sea of technology. 

What are first principles for the 
Christian, Marcel the Christian thinks 
out anew. The labor of the struggle 
constitutes a hardship for any reader 
accustomed to ancient answers to an- 
cient questions, until he comes to real- 
ize that M. Marcel, by his gift of see- 
ing the mystery of things, bears a torch 
aloft in a dark world. 

Human degradation and fanaticism 
and technical progress and the steady 
march of depersonalization go to make 
the portrait of a damned society. Mass 
man has all but won the day (which 
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is to say, lost it), when suddenly the 


possibility of human freedom emerges, 
or the fact of grace is declared. M. 
Marcel calls himself a neo-Socratic, 
Having a horror of the abstract, he im- 
mediately defines his position (it is an 
old one) as a return to one’s neighbor. 
He has written a primer tortuously, 
Casserley an advanced treatise simply. 
GERARD S. SLOYAN 


Organization and coercion 





THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
REVOLUTION 





By Kenneth E. Boulding. Harper. 
286p. $3.50 


This is the second volume of the am- 
bitious study, “Christian Ethics and 
Economic Life,” which is being con- 
ducted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The 
introductory volume, Goals of Eco- 
nomic Life, was reviewed in these 
columns on Feb, 14. 

When the author of this book was 
announced, it was a likely speculation 
that the essay would be 1) provocative 
and 2) well-written. For few pro- 
fessional economists handle the 
Queen’s English with more grace and 
versatility than does Professor Boul- 
ding, and none of them speaks his 
mind with greater candor and orig- 
inality. 

The Organizational Revolution ful- 
fils all expectations. Despite much in- 
tractable material, Professor Boul- 
ding’s prose flows easily and pleas- 
antly. And long before he reaches the 
end of his argument, it is obvious that 
his trenchant judgments are sure to 
irritate just about every group he dis- 
cusses. 

As a matter of fact, the irritation 
began before the book ever appeared. 

The trade unionists who, as col- 
laborators in the Federal Council 
study, read the study in manuscript 
were incensed over the professor’s ar- 
gument that organized labor has not 
effected any significant change in the 
distribution of national income. 
Though Mr. Boulding feels that unions 
have made a real contribution to our 
society by giving workers a sense of 
status and personal worth, he thinks 
that without unions, workers would be 
just about as well off today money- 
wise as they actually are. 

The farm collaborators were scarce- 
ly less angry over certain aspersions 
on the devotion of their pressure 
groups to the common welfare, even 
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during wartime. In general, the author 
believes that it is difficult to defend 
as legitimate the various schemes, 
including price supports, which farm 
organizations have sponsored in be- 
half of their memberships. 

Co-op spokesmen who read the 
manuscript were similarly angry at the 
author for the small economic impor- 
tance he attaches to their dedicated 
movement, and for his lack of appreci- 
ation of the ethical nobility of their 
“nonprofit” approach to life. 

By and large, big-business spokes- 
men associated with the study appear 
to have had little to complain about— 
and with good reason. Mr. Boulding 
clearly differentiates bigness and mo- 
nopoly and insists that there remains 
a great deal of competition today even 
in oligopolistic industries. Bigness in 
the United States, he affirms, has been 
the reward of productivity, not the 
result of exploitation and coercion. 
But he concedes that bigness has made 
prices “sticky,” and to that extent has 
contributed to the inflationary bias in 
our organized economy. 

It is this inflationary bias which 
Professor Boulding regards as one of 
the main ethical problems caused by 
the “organizational revolution.” It 
makes him nostalgic for a less exten- 
sively organized system in which the 
law of supply and demand working in 
a free market could bring about 
needed corrections without social con- 
flict. His other major reserve, about 
the rise of the great economic and 
professional organizations that now 
dominate our society, springs from a 
similar devotion to freedom. In an 
organized economy he sees a large 
element of coercion which he cannot 
reconcile with individual liberty. 

This latter consideration brings him 
into sharp conflict with Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose criticism of Dr. 
Boulding’s manuscript the editors of 
this series have wisely included in 
the book. It seems to this reviewer 
that Dr. Niebuhr is much closer than 
the author to what Catholics consider 
the Christian position on the relation 
of the individual to society. They 
would agree with him that “demand,” 
springing from human nature itself, 
and not “supply” (the development of 
modern means of communication) was 
the more important factor in the rise 
and growth of organizations over the 
past seventy years. Professor Boulding 
seems to lack an understanding of the 
great virtue of social justice, as well 
as any perception of its rich relation- 
ship to the supreme virtue of charity. 
As a result, his opposition of coercion 
and freedom is oversimplified. 

With a number of the author’s ob- 
servations I found myself strongly dis- 
agreeing, notably with his remarks 
on the relationship between living 


standards anu a high birth rate. I 
found myself even wondering whether 
Dr. Boulding distinguishes at all be- 
tween moral and ontological goodness 
and badness. He doesn’t say in so 
many words that an economically poor 
society is a morally bad one, but I 
suspect he thinks that it is. 

Professor Boulding recognizes that 
organized bigness is here to stay, and 
though he may not like this develop- 
ment, he is fair enough to concede 
that the problems it raises, both eco- 
nomic and ethical, are not insoluble. 
In this connection he notes (pp. 218- 
19) that “the interaction of organiza- 
tions must itself be organized’—an 
acute observation that will interest 
students of Pius XI’s vocational-group 
system. BENJAMIN L. MassE 





New light on poet and friend 


FRANCIS THOMPSON AND WILFRID 
MEYNELL, A MEMOIR 








By Viola Meynell. Dutton. 212p. $4.50 


Viola Meynell’s book is a good deal 
more than a memoir. By carefully col- 
lating letters, anecdotes and personal 
recollections of eminent Victorians 
and Edwardians, she has given us a 
mosaic of valuable criticism. Wilde, 
Hardy, J. L. Garvin, the Blunts, 
Quiller-Couch, Meredith, Bennett and 
others are here, not simply as friends 
of the Meynell family, but for the parts 
they played in the careers of the au- 
thor’s father and of Francis Thompson. 

Even those who have read The 
Hound of Heaven with appreciation 
can now re-read it, and the rest of 
Thompson’s work, with more under- 
standing. For Thompson affirmed: 
“|... verse written as I write it is often 
nothing less than a confessional, a con- 
fessional far more intimate than the 
sacerdotal one.” Viola Meynell shows 
how the poetry and prose of Thompson 
and her father are related to their lives. 
Out of a life that would have crushed 
many, Thompson made important 
prose and great poetry. 

By superficial standards, Thompson 
would be considered a failure who be- 
came a poet as a last resort. The letters 
quoted and the sympathetic but honest 
analysis of his life lead to different con- 


clusions. Thompson took drugs; he was 
seedy, unpunctual, silent, financially 
dependent on Meynell. But Thompson 
always struggled desperately to cure 
his faults and revealed himself honest- 
ly in moving verses which are like 
prayers. His poems show that his “love” 
for the poet Alice Meynell was the 
kind a son has for his mother. He 
needed to give and receive love, the 
source of his poetic force. Wilfrid and 
Alice were united in matrimony and 
in admiration for a great Catholic poet 
—there were no Fleurs du mal in that 
garden. 

The wolf was never far from Mey- 
nell’s door while he and Alice wrote 
articles and reviews to support their 
seven children. But from their first 
meeting, Meynell made Thompson his 
real literary career. Without Meynell, 
Thompson might have died an un- 
known Chatterton in a London doss 
house. 

However, Meynell stepped aside 
whenever others wished to fill the lone- 
liness of Thompson’s days with kind- 
ness and poetry. Coventry Patmore’s 
friendship with Thompson, for exam- 
ple, is analyzed in detail. Although 
Thompson admired W. S. Blunt and 
others, Coventry Patmore and he had 
almost identical personal and literary 
interests, principally in verse and Cath- 
olic philosophy. Patmore’s death might 
have meant Thompson’s too, if Mey- 
nell had not resumed his stewardship 
with religious zeal. 

The work of reviewing Meynell ob- 
tained for him restored Thompson’s 
confidence that he could write, for his 
poetic inspiration had gone. And the 
reviewing brought badly needed 
money. Many of these unsigned re- 
views and articles were succés des- 
time, but his study of Shelley was also 
a succes fou. For the thirty-eight 
years he survived Thompson, years 
which brought fame and money, Mey- 
nell never relented in his crusade to 
make Thompson widely known. 

Viola Meynell has carried on her 
father’s crusade, and her critical biog- 
raphy should bring Thompson to a 
wide audience today. Out of the de- 
tails of Thompson’s physical and social 
failings there emerges the picture of 
a man who spoke in beautiful poetry 
of the need for men in all ages to take 
as seriously as he and Meynell did the 
command: “Love one another.” 

“The personal embrace between 
Creator and creature was, Thompson 
believed ‘solely the secret and note of 
Catholicism’ and it was by this that 
his conduct was no less permeated,” 
Miss Meynell concludes. This admir- 
able volume reproduces interesting 
photographs of the Meynells, Thomp- 
son and others, and gives us the key 
to understanding Meynell and Thomp- 
son. W. A. S. DoLLarp 
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DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 





By Richard Gordon. Harcourt, Brace. 
186p. $2.75 


This delightful story of an English 
medical student’s adventures on the 
long, baffling road to becoming a doc- 
tor cannot fail to provide a most en- 
tertaining experience. 

Everything is here. But Mr. Gordon 
has artistically selected the bright, 
hilarious, exciting moments at the ex- 
pense of the dull ones. In a few brisk 
sentences he can sum up whole 
spheres of emotion and events. Witty 
to the end, he does not fail to interject 
an occasional note of wisdom or 
sobriety. 

It was lack of imagination, he de- 
clares, that led him to follow in his 
father’s footsteps at St. Swithin’s Hos- 
pital. His earliest friend was a young 
man named Grimsdyke, who had faith- 
fully failed in his studies year after 
year because his grandmother’s will 
stipulated he should receive a regular 
income as long as he remained a stu- 
dent. 

Not easily forgotten is Sir Lancelot 
Spratt, flamboyant surgeon, symbol of 
a sadly passing era in medicine. Par- 
ticularly amusing is the description of 
the clinics, where “headache” was the 
most common complaint. The patient 
with this malicious disorder was trans- 
ferred, by the scratch of a pen, from 
one department to another, talking 
about his malady “once a week for the 
rest of his life.” Finally, there are the 
examinations, in which it was more 
important to know the treatment of 
an obscure tropical disease than of 
pneumonia or the common cold. 

Most of you will read this little book 
in one sitting. Then, if you are a 
physician or related to one, you will 
read it through again. 

Freperic F, FLacu 





PROMISES TO KEEP 





By William E. Walsh. Kenedy. 253p. 
$3 


The story of the Walshes and their 
twelve children is not a Catholic ver- 
sion of Cheaper by the Dozen. Less 
selective in its telling, it is not so 
funny—but then, most of us, including 
the Gilbreths, I suppose, have to live 
out our lives between the high points 
of hilarity. Then again, as the title 
might suggest, the approach of the 
father is not that of an industrial en- 
gineer. The Walshes, in fact, have 
an endearing quality (endearing to 
me, at least) of not being notable for 
efficiency. 

All the while I was reading this 
book, I was thinking of a friend of 
mine (status: wife and mother) who 


came to call just after finishing an- 
other of the numerous books on Cath- 
olic marriage. It may have been the 
dreary winter day, of course, but my 
good friend was livid. “I hope I can 
see the day when just one of these 
books is written by someone who has 
lived what he talks about!” I hope she 
reads Promises to Keep. 

Avis and Bill Walsh achieved rec- 
ognition a while ago when a national 
magazine was stunned at the prospect 
of a man’s taking a Ph.D. surrounded 
by his twelve children. Now Bill 
Walsh tells his own story—and it seems 
significant, somehow, that the reader 
finds himself thinking of the Walshes 
as Avis and Bill. 

There are moments of fun in the 
book, as well as periods of worry, of 
near-discouragement; and there is 
plenty of love and tenderness, of 
discipline and work. Some of the talks 
between husband and wife about their 
ideals of marriage and their concept 
of a working faith may seem a little 
prosy and strained. Conversations like 
this really do take place, but it is 
probably true that any one of them 
would sound artificial on paper. Their 
transcribing is a difficult job—and Bill 
Walsh has done it well. 

I should like to see this book as re- 
quired reading in every course deal- 
ing with marriage. If more ponderous 
texts must come first, then let’s put 
this at the top of the list for supple- 
mentary reading. On the other hand, 
old married folk will be the most ap- 
preciative readers—and they will not 
go unrewarded. 

Mary Stack McNirr 





WHY WATERLOO? 





By A. P. Herbert. Doubleday. 352p. $4 


The author of some forty books and a 
dozen musical comedies, Mr. Herbert 
in Why Waterloo? turns his talents to 
history. The reason for his excursion 
into this field is that one Col. Sir Neil 
Campbell, chronicler, a Briton and a 
contemporary of Napoleon, was not 
merely one of the biggest of many 
thorns in the Emperor’s side, but also 
painted in his writings a biased picture 
of the great man. Mr. Herbert, with 
true British zeal for the British dogma 
of fair play at all costs, has decided to 
make reparation for these wrongs. 
The account begins with Napoleon’s 
voyage to his island kingdom of Elba, 
ceded him by the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, and follows him through his 
trials and tribulations there at the 
hands of the Allies. The book goes on 
to show that without such treatment 
there would have been no Waterloo. 
According to Mr. Herbert, the Em- 
peror was the victim of constant vigi- 
lance, broken promises and intrigue. 
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Napoleon comes off much better in 
this study than he does in the history 
books. Here we find a man who is com- 
pletely likable, generous to a fault, es- 
pecially kind to the poor, deeply relig- 
ious (though he did not care, for the 
most part, for any established religion) 
and very nearly omniscient. He is, 
above all, a man more sinned against 
than sinning. 

One is inclined, however, even after 
finishing this work, to take the word of 
history. The author is admittedly only 
a dilettante in the field, and he proves 
it by allowing his pet theories to lean 
over backwards so far that they dis- 
appear from view. Perhaps the most 
ironical touch of the brush is the stroke 
that puts a halo over the head of the 
divorced Emperor, lover of more than 
his current wife, and perpetrator of a 
few other peccadillos, such as kidnap- 
ing the Holy Father. 

Just why Mr. Herbert chose to re- 
dress the “wrongs” done to Napoleon 
at the hands of the British is not too 
obvious. Certainly, he could have stuck 
his finger into the Napoleonic pie at 
random and found a tastier plum. 

J. T. McGior 





BACK DOWN THE RIDGE 





By W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace. 
182p. $3 


Of every 1,000 wounded men who 
reach a hospital in Korea only 24 die. 
In World War II the figure was 45 per 
1,000, and in World War I is was 80. 
War does provide an impetus to medi- 
cal research, as this book graphically 
demonstrates. In the Second War this 
advancement came through “wonder 
drugs.” In the present war the most 
startling news in field medical care lies 
in the story of the Mobile Army Surgi- 
cal Hospital, or “Mash,” as the inevi- 
tably condensed name has it. 

Back Down the Ridge is a person- 
alized account of the Mash in opera- 
tion. It is addressed directly to the 
reader; so that you are “clobbered,” 
carried down the ridge by the corps- 
men, operated on in the Mash and, 
with your life saved by the promptness 
of the medical care, sent back through 
Tokyo to a rehabilitation hospital cen- 
ter in the States. 

The success of the Mash results from 
its proximity to the front lines. Prior 
to the development of this mobile bat- 
talion aid station, more men died of 
shock caused by lack of blood than 
directly from wounds. Now the pre- 
cious life fluid can be administered 
quickly and in quantity. A wounded 
arm or leg can be saved if blood circu- 
lation is restored within eight hours— 
and the Mash enables this deadline to 
be met. 

Ancillary to its operation are the 
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RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS 
by Donald Nicholl 


St. Thomas taught that one should not ask who said a thing, but whether it is true, and Sherlock 
Holmes would certainly have agreed with him on the importance of detecting a jewel in a rubbish 
heap of shabby error. Donald Nicholl, with St. Thomas' attitude to truth and something of Holmes’ 
skill in detection, has rolled up his sleeves and dived into the modern philosophies to see what truth they 
contain. (No prize is offered for a more mixed metaphor: we should win anyway.) Dr. Nicholl began by 
learning the languages spoken by Existentialists, Phenomenologists, Logical Positivists, Freudians 
and other strange thinkers, and so is able to tell us, in readable English, what each group is really 
talking about. For this alone we should be grateful to him forever, but he has also brought up pieces of 
truth that each has discovered and which he feels we ought to appropriate forthwith, as boldly as St. 
Thomas took ideas from Aristotle. It's quite a book—we approached it with awe, but shortly found we 
were having rather a good time. $3.50 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


You know that saying of Our Lord's about how every scribe instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven 
was to be like a householder who brought out of his treasure new things and old? Have you ever 
read a spiritual book that made you wonder whatever happened to the new things? This book at 
least is full of new things and the old ones have a new look about them. Msgr. Knox is teaching apolo- 
getics, but his approach is his own: he discusses the relation between real miracles and some of the 
odd (not always faked) happenings at seances, whether magic is the ancestor of religion or 
science, what to do when you wake up at 4:00 a.m. and feel sure there is no God, why the Church was 
so little concerned about the heathen's chances of salvation in its earlier days, what to make of mys- 
teries—it is all so pleasant, it's amazing how much you learn. Better still, you finish the book wanting 
to know more. Of how many books of apologetics can you say that? $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


If you get Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET, how about sending us the 
names of a few more people who would like it? It will go to them free and 
postpaid—just send their names and addresses to Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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helicopters now assigned to medical 
units, which save many lives by the 
speed and gentleness of handling they 
provide in getting the wounded to the 
aid station. Plasma that can be admini- 
stered even while you are being carried 
to the Mash is another essential factor, 
but the American people still do not 
give enough blood to assure an ade- 
quate supply. If enough people read of 
the medical officer who had to choose 
which men were to live and which 
must die because the blood supply 
could not be stretched to save all, per- 
haps this situation will be improved. 

Although not as gripping as the same 
author’s They Were Expendable, this 
is a vital book on a little-known aspect 
of today’s warfare. Its story of lives 
saved and suffering relieved is a de- 
served tribute to the men and women 
of the Medical Corps. Field surgery 
is described in detail, but so presented 
that only the most squeamish need be- 
ware. Relatives of men in Korea will 
be heartened by the knowledge that 
American field medical care is now 
the best in history, and amazingly im- 
proved in just eight years. 


M. D. REAGAN 





en noth St. Mary 
Abbot O’Brien 


The Rt. Rev. Patrick M. 
O’Brien, O.S.B., Abbot 


Two ST. MARY MISSALS 
St. Mary 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
Prayers And Heritage 


St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


e Prepared by American Liturgists 

e Ideal Missal and Prayerbook 

e Inspiring—fosters living of religion in one’s daily life 

e Red and black printing throughout on strong Bible paper 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
Prayers And Heritage 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, @ The Mass in English 





THE HELL CATHOLIC 





By Father X. Sheed & Ward. 155p. $2 


Written by the author of Everybody 
Calls Me Father, this highly entertain- 
ing diary or log of a pilgrimage to 
Rome (with divers minor crises and a 
running play of romantic interest) 
should please and profit anyone who 
reads it. Told in a Runyonese first 
person by the “Hell Catholic,” it has 
a spirit, tone and verisimilitude that 
could be captured only by one who 
(with priestly seriousness, genuine 
good humor, a fine social sense and 
a Baedeker) had made such a pilgrim- 
age himself. 

The Hell Catholic (“it is not the 
love of God so much as the fear of 
hell that keeps me on the straight and 
narrow’) is a good-natured soul with 
a firm faith and a generous heart. 
Sent (for culture and general uplift) 
on the pilgrimage in the charge of a 
priest-cousin, he returns in the closing 
pages, pretty much “cultured out,” 
to his old haunt: Marty Flynn’s bar. 

But things are never the same again 
at Marty’s. For the Hell Catholic 
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@ The Mass in English for 
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Newark, N. J. Under his 
sponsorship and guid- 
ance the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey have gen- 
erously put forth their 


@ Prayers and Devotions 
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@ The Church in America 

@ Illustrated. Clear, large, 
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possible “St. Mary My @ For all ages, 9 years and up 
Everyday Missal and BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 384 

Heritage” and “St. Mary Pages, Pocket Size 314"x514” BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 1382 
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@ The Church History of 
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@ Attractive Illustrations 


Pages, Pocket Size 4”x612”. 
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6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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brought Marty a relic of St. Thérase 
of Lisieux, and Marty put some money 
into a reliquary for it, and then began 
to worry about the troubles in the 
world. And now every Thursday even- 
ing they have the family rosary in the 
living room over the bar, and you're 
suspended for a month if you over- 
indulge at Marty’s. 

The book is delightful reading, and 
with a delayed fuse. It is, perhaps, 
the best sort of apologetic for Chris- 
tian life in this anxious age, it is so 
superbly short on apology. It is medi- 
cinal, a restorative. The delayed fuse 
will undoubtedly stir, on smiling re- 
flection, the gentle desire to mingle 
into our motives a little more of the 
alchemy of confidence and love, and 
the quiet hunger to live our faith a 
little more realistically. 

Wiii1aM Reap, S.J. 





AMOS BERRY 





By Allan Seager. Simon & Schuster. 
376p. $3.95 


The “Why? Why?” which echoes 
throughout this story with maddening 
recurrence can well be asked of the 
writing of it. What is its raison d’étre? 
The mechanical aspects are undoubt- 
edly handled with mastery. The con- 
tent is erudite and thought-provoking. 
But the story reeks of modern, brutal 
frankness and utter hopelessness. 


It is the biography of Amos Berry as | 


told by Charles, his son, a fairly 
weighty gentleman in his early twen- 
ties, whose ambition it is to be a poet. 
A clever flashback effect unfolds the 
story after all the action has been con- 
summated, but even so, the shocking 
climax is not altogether expected. 
Much of the beginning is verbose, and 
the real story-element is late getting 
under way. The same can be said of 
the laborious passages in the penulti- 
mate section which involve discussion 
of the philosophies of Descartes, Locke 
and others. 

Amos Berry of the title role is pic- 
tured as a normal man with all the 
good things of life at his command. 
But he is withdrawn and lonely. His 
attractive wife is aloof, and with his 
one child he has little in common. The 
saving grace in that situation comes 
too late, when real communion be- 
tween father and son is established. 
Amos’ deliberate and violent act 
against his so-called friend Walter 
Rickert was a protest against all things 
false and cruel. But Amos could never 
explain satisfactorily to himself (nor 
to anyone else, if he had ever been 
confronted with the necessity) just 
why he committed murder. 

The story is rich in detail—life in a 
small town, soldiering in Germany, the 
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AFRICAN MISSION needs help. Two 
priests for 100,000 pagans. Area triple 
size of Massachusetts. Roman Catholic 
Mission, Arucha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CLERICS OF ST. VIATOR: Community of 
teaching Priests and Brothers. Interested 
High School Seniors and College Stu- 
dents should write for descriptive litera- 
ture to the Director of Vocations, 6219 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ete. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
4 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—544", 6”, 6%" and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LAYETTES NEEDED for poor Mexican 
babies, Children’s clothing too. Father 
Fred, St. Helen’s Mexican Missions, 
Georgetown, Texas. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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luxury of the rich, the plight of the 
poor, the college scene, the swanky 
New York salon, the quiet back-to- 
nature farm—each occupying its proper 
space in the composite. The panorama 
is vast and all-inclusive. 

Perhaps the real value of such a tale 
is its pointing up for adults the lack 
of the spiritual in the lives of these 
characters that spelt their downfall. 
Amos grasped for something which he 
never quite reached—the hand of God. 

CATHERINE D. GAUSE 





REPUTATION FOR A SONG 





By Edward Grierson. Knopf. 331p. 
$3.50 


An unusually interesting and well- 
written story of murder is here of- 
fered. On the opening page of the 
book, eighteen-year-old Rupert An- 
derson stands accused in an English 
court of the murder of his father. By 
the deft use of flashbacks and of evi- 
dence presented at the trial, we are 
drawn into the tense emotional life 
of a suburban English family pre- 
sided over by a bitter, venomous 
woman who hates her husband and 
older daughter, and loves, in a per- 
verted, possessive way, her only son. 

A series of domestic crises, pre- 
sented in a particularly vivid and con- 
vincing way, stems from Mrs. Ander- 
son’s tremendous determination to 
shield Rupert from the discipline and 
responsibility prescribed by her hus- 
band as antidotes for the boy’s weak- 
ness of character. Swept into the rag- 
ing storm of family emotions by the 
machinations of his mother, Rupert 
kills his father. 

Evidence presented by the defence 
at the trial is wholly aimed at black- 
ening the reputation of the dead man, 
so that a cowardly, deliberate killing 
may appear as an inadvertent blow 
struck in self-defence. How this is 
accomplished constitutes the main 
body of the story. Finally Rupert, a 
hero to the crowd but actually a 
sniveling little boy, is set free—free, 
that is, of the law, but not of himself 
or his mother. 

In this first novel published under 
his own name, Mr. Grierson shows 
himself to be a good storyteller. Ex- 
cept for one or two seamy episodes 
with Rupert and the local barmaid, 
there is hardly a wasted word in the 
book. The author’s most noteworthy 
talent is his ability to create real 
characters, not only in the main figures 
of the story, from whose personalities 
and clashing purposes the murder in- 
evitably arises, but also in the minor 
figures of court officials, lawyers, bar 
customers, and so on. The only oc- 
casional false note is struck in Mrs. 
Anderson, who is at times a little 
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By a Carmelite Nun 
Author of 
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Our Eternal Vocation 


2? 


To a world perplexed by suffering 
and haunted by fear and despair, 
to men who feel they have no 
choice but between recklessness 
and apathy, this Carmelite nun 
and her friend, Sister Imelda, pre- 
sent the fact of God and His 
loving will and, relying on “the 
wisdom of King Solomon,” con- 
struct a practical philosophy 
which will help each of us in his 
battle for a peace that is produc- 
tive and a life that has meaning. 
This is a book of well-founded 
hope for an age that so sorely 
$3.00 
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Communism, in Europe, 


India & the Orient 
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Founded by VOLUNTEER 
WORKERS in 1945 under di- 
rection of Rev. Alvin Fedri- 
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General. 


Received encouragement 
from: Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishops Cantwell, Mitty 
Rummel, Ritter & Bishop 
Buddy. 
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incredible in her oneness of purpose 
and in her deliberate control of Ru- 
pert. Of this character the author 
sometimes writes as if he were in 
favor of the Oedipal situation but did 
not quite understand it. 

Reputation for a Song should in- 
terest students of the craft of story- 
telling and those readers who, like 
this reviewer, cannot resist a superior 
murder story. 

ELEANOR F, CuLHANE 





I JOINED THE RUSSIANS 





By Count Heinrich von FEinsiedel. 
Yale. 306p. $4 


The subtitle of this unusual memoir 
reveals its content: “A captured Ger- 
man flier’s diary of the Communist 
temptation.” Born in 1921, von Einsie- 
del had a proud ancestry that included 
the blood-and-iron Bismarck who had 
unified Germany in 1871. An expert 
fighter pilot credited with shooting 
down thirty-five Russian aircraft, he 
flew pour le sport, unmindful of poli- 
tics. 

Politics found him none the less. 
Winged in flight over the Russian lines 
during the battle of Stalingrad, he was 
abruptly brought face to face with 
the arch-enemy of German totalitar- 
ianism in the form of Russian captors. 
Treatment of prisoners varied. Von 
Einsiedel was too rare a catch to tor- 
ture. Poor diet convinced him he was 
being maltreated, but he was not even 
subjected to undue mental suasion. 
An expert interrogator merely brought 
him to admit that nazism was evil, and 
then asked him why he fought for 
Hitler. 

Von Einsiedel didn’t have a satis- 
factory answer. This disturbed him 
more than it did his interrogator. The 
more the youthful Count pondered, 
the less he found to excuse himself 
for supporting such a system. The 
formerly despised rival totalitarian- 
ism gradually seemed to be the acme 
of all-conquering strength. 

Von Einsiedel’s desertion of nazism 
and active espousal of communism 
was an involved ethical decision which 
it would be unjust to synopsize. It 
should be,read as he presents it. Once 
persuaded that the only salvation for 
Germany after 1942 was adjustment 
to the Soviet power, von Einsiedel 
worked zealously to influence his 
former comrades-in-arms. He was one 
of the founders of the National Com- 
mittee for Free Germany formed by 
German officers in Soviet prison 
camps. 

During the remainder of the war, 
he endured the sneers of uncompro- 
mising Germans, and actively partici- 
pated in psychological warfare at the 
front. He was slow to discover that 
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he had become a mere tool for the 
Russians, a cheap instrument to be 
discarded when blunted, but he began 
to suspect that Soviet totalitarianism 
was worse than nazism when the war 
ended but Soviet looting of Germany 
did not. At last, trusted to work in 
Berlin, many months after the war, 
he faced his disillusionment with the 
Russians and slipped across the bar- 
riers to the West. 

But he did not join the West. His 
familiarity with the two faces of 
totalitarianism did not convert him 
to democracy. Indeed, we may suspect 
that he scorns democracy. Obviously 
disturbed and confused, von Einsiedel 
and his book offer clues to the com- 
plexities of the German situation to- 
day. 

The book concerns one man only, 
to be sure, but if that one man is 
taken as representing very many of 
a class of young men who should be 
in the vanguard of German leader- 
ship, it’s a very disturbing volume. 

R. W. Dary 


History Shelf 


Tue New Dictionary or AMERICAN 
History, by Michael Martin and 
Leonard Gelber (Philosophical Li- 
brary. $10). A boon for teachers and 
students, and a handy reference work 
for the general reader, this volume 
conveniently lists historical names, 
places, events, catch-phrases and so 
on. In addition to covering the tradi- 
tional fields of political, military and 
geographical history, it is admirably 
modernized by inclusion of the fields 
of science, invention, commerce and 
industry. As a little test, let’s note 
that the first entry is about Cleveland 
Abbe and the last about the Zimmer- 
man Note. 


PoputaR Mecuanics Picture His- 
TORY OF AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION, 
edited by Edward L. Thrum (Simon 
& Schuster. $5). Covering the ground 
with admirable quaint and modern 
illustrations, supplemented by ade- 
quate text, this handsome volume in- 
cludes chapters on transportation in 
Colonial days, the westward move- 
ment, the period of settlement and 
immigration, horseless carriages and 
“piano-wire crates,” transportation in 
our time and transportation of the 
future. Many will experience a fine 
nostalgia in paging through the older 
illustrations. 


THE PROTESTANT CruUSADE, 1800-1860, 
by Ray Allen Billington (Rinehart. 
$6.50). This is a reissue of the famous 
history of anti-Catholic movements in 
the United States, first published in 
1938. A remark made about the book 
at that time is still valid: “The record 
is a shocking and sobering one.” 
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Tue AGE OF THE BarogueE, 1610-1660, 
by Carl J. Friedrich (Harper. $5). 
One of a twenty-volume series, “The 
Rise of Modern Europe,” this book, 
while sound in its treatment of po- 
litical and military affairs, is so un- 
scholarly and so obviously slanted in 
its treatment of the Society of Jesus 
that it forfeits a great portion of its 
claim to contribute to clarification of 
the period. Apparently most of Mr. 
Friedrich’s researches in this matter 
rest upon the outdated History of the 
Popes by Von Ranke. 


ILLUSTRATED ENncGuisH Socran His- 
tory, VOL. Iv, THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury, by G. M. Trevelyan (Long- 
mans, Green. $5.50). The Industrial 
Revolution in full blast is the principal 
theme of this last volume of a memo- 
rable series. The illustrations, selected 
by Ruth C. Wright, are admirably set 
off by a brilliant and readable sum- 
mary of an age that gave increased 
material comforts to an enormously 
enlarged population. 


AtLantic Impact, 1871, by Evan 
John (Putnam. $3.75). Beginning 
with a description of the famous Trent 
Case during the Civil War, the author 
considers in separate chapters some 
sixteen people who were more or less 
directly concerned with the case. Mr. 
John makes the point that emotional 
hysteria is a bad thing in times of 
general stress because it can turn an 
incident into a major crisis. That the 
Trent affair did not so turn out was 
due to the reasonableness of some of 
the characters concerned. From this 
the author would draw the lesson 
that present-day relations between the 
United States and Britain should be 
as sanely conducted. 


PATTERN FOR LiseRty: THE STORY 
or OLp PHILADELPHIA, by Gerald W. 
Johnson (McGraw-Hill. $7.50). A 
beautifully illustrated book written in 
limpid and clear style, this is never- 
theless not too accurate as history. 
The thesis that this “youthful, vigor- 
ous, confident and cheerful city of 
Philadelphia molded the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution and 
the United States” will hardly be 
accepted by non-Philadelphians. 


Maria, by Ed Reid (Rinehart. $3). 
Names are named in this shocking 
study of the secret society which, ac- 
cording to the author, even today con- 
trols so much organized crime in the 
United States. Mr. Reid won the 1950 
Pulitzer Prize for his exposé of the 
New York City police-bookie tie-up, 
and his documentation here seems to 
substantiate just about ail of his 
startling charges. Not a pretty picture, 
but a gripping one. 
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“And when he entered Jerusalem, all 
the city was thrown into confusion” 
(Matt. 21:10; Palm Sunday). 


During the tumultuous demonstra- 
tion which the multitudes accorded 
Christ on the first Palm Sunday, there 
was one moment in His march of tri- 
umph that was almost unmatched for 
sadness in the whole course of His 
life. 

It was early morning. Our Lord 
was approaching the Holy City from 
Bethany, mounted upon an ass. 
Thousands went before Him, shout- 
ing, dancing, casting their garments 


in His path, carpeting the roadway 
with the branches of palms. Thousands 
followed after, echoing His name. And 
in the midst, Christ—calm, majestic, 
riding as a King among His people. 

The road was blotted out before 
Him by this wild deluge of the people. 
But well He knew they were mount- 
ing the steep, grassy slope of Olivet. 
As they ascended the hill, the enthu- 
siasm of the people mounted, too, 
until the first waves crested the brow. 
Below them lay the City of the Kings, 
still and peaceful, as though in sur- 
render before this mighty onrush. A 
great shout, and they were descend- 
ing upon Jerusalem. 

But now for a moment the uproar 
quieted. Jesus, Himself, when He 
came within sight of His goal, had 
stopped. They saw Him silent, pen- 
sive, deeply troubled. He was gazing 
over their heads on the scene before 
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Him, and those divine eyes saw 
things they could never see. Not far 
below Him was the olive grove men 
called Gethsemane. Across the deep 
ravine of the dark brook Kedron were 
the low, flat-roofed houses of the city 
that had rejected Him. And, towering 
over all, stretched white and gold the 
buildings of that strong citadel, that 
huckster-market, that forum of poli- 
ticians, which should have been His 
Father’s house, a place of prayer and 
sacrifice. 

There, in the city which had stoned 
the prophets, Pontius Pilate had his 
judgment hall. There Annas and 
Caiphas, the high priests of the chosen 


people, were wont to sit in council. 
One of those narrow, crooked streets 
led to the gay palace of Herod. One 
led out beyond the homes and shops, 
out beyond the city gate, out beyond 
the white and gleaming sepulchers, 
out to the barren knoll of the Place of 
the Skull. 

So, in that moment of glory, Christ 
slowly, gravely pronounced a doom 
upon that city and that nation: “If 
thou hadst known, in this thy day, 
even thou, the things that are for thy 
peace! But now they are hidden from 
thine eyes...” (Luke 19:42). 

Hidden, indeed, from all but His 
sacred vision were those three dark 
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crosses on the hill; hidden the taut 
body of the traitor, swinging from a 
halter; hidden the piles of rubble—not 
a stone left upon a stone—all that 
would remain of the temple of God, 
All this was hidden then, but we 
today know why Jesus wept. 

Our spiritual peace depends upon 
the union of our souls with Christ, 
That union means love, by which we 
cling to Christ as our dearest Friend, 
and obedience, by which we actively 
submit our will to His in all things. 

Without this interior union we may, 
as the Jewish multitude did, make an 
elaborate display of honoring our 
Lord. But our allegiance will then be 
as hollow and as fickle as theirs was 
—and our souls will be in constant 
jeopardy. 

This opening day of Holy Week is 
rich in reminders of the price Christ 
paid for our redemption. Let it not 
pass without our reflecting and plan- 
ning earnestly how we may make our 
service of our divine Saviour interior 
and real. Paut A. REED, S.J. 
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MY THREE ANGELS. Hardly any 
man who has observed life with a half- 
discerning eye will deny that while 
most inmates of our prisons are well 
deserving of their punishment, numer- 
ous rascals remain at large, many of 
them wearing the garments of respect- 
ability, and frequently occupying posi- 
tions of honor and distinction. The 
“angels” in the José Ferrer production 
at the Morosco, financed by Saint 
Suber, Rita Allen and Archie Thom- 
son, are a trio of criminals who were 
caught. One, serving twenty years for 
forgery, is a charming conversational- 
ist, a philosopher of sorts, while the 
other two are amiable murderers 
condemned to imprisonment for life. 
Each of the convicts, while aware 
that human justice is fallible, admits 
that he is guilty of the crime for 
which he is being punished. 

While doing their stretch in a penal 
colony in French Guiana, they get 
involved in the affairs of Felix Duco- 
tel, a local merchant who, although 
he doesn’t suspect it, is facing disas- 
ter. He is on the verge of losing his 
business, while his daughter is about 
to be jilted by the man she loves. The 
“angels” tactfully take charge of the 
Ducotel home on Christmas Eve, 
dispose of its enemies during the night 
and depart Christmas morning, leaving 
the family on the high road to material 
and romantic success. 

Based on a French play by Albert 
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Husson, the English rendition by Sam 
and Bella Spiwack is a fusion of 
fantasy and sophisticated fairy tale 
in a sauce of infectious humor. There 
are scenes of warm and ingratiating 
sentiment, as when the convicts join 
the Duootels in singing carols, a 
macabre touch when a_ poisonous 
snake is employed as an instrument 
of justice, and a fugitive suggestion 
of symbolism in the artifice of having 
the convicts enter the story by de- 
scending a ladder after their day’s 
work at mending the roof, conforming 
to the notion that angels normally 
come from above. In the final scene, 
after saving the Ducotels from adver- 
sity, the convicts ascend the ladder 
toward the habitat of angels, or to 
resume their job of mending the roof. 

Walter Slezak is starred in the pro- 
duction and achieves a_ felicitous 
portrayal of a swindler who could be 
an angel in disguise. Jerome Cowan 
is an appealing murderer who blames 
no one but himself for his crime and 
conviction. Will Kuluva is convincing 
as Felix Ducotel, an incompetent 
businessman—a failure because he has 
more heart than hardness. Carmen 
Mathews, a versatile actress whose 
star billing has been too long delayed, 
delivers a sensitive performance as 
Madame Ducotel. Joan Chandler is 
refreshingly sweet in the role of a 
young woman who, while madly in 
love, remembers that her first Christ- 
mas duty is to go to Mass. 

Mr. Ferrer’s direction, which keeps 
the characters walking on air, sustains 
the volatile mood of a narrative in 
which it is difficult to distinguish 
seraphs from criminals. The Ducotel 
home is near a penal colony in French 
Guiana, which explains the compara- 
tive freedom of the convicts. Boris 
Aronson’s_ setting, representing the 
Ducotel’s living room, suggests an 
effort to achieve indoor comfort in 
spite of outdoor heat. The unfinished 
roof, however, makes one wonder 
what would happen to the furniture 
in the event of a tropical rain. 
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I CONFESS. Alfred Hitchcock’s latest 
is about a priest (Montgomery Clift) 
who hears a murderer’s confession 
only to find himself later on accused 
of the crime and barred by the seal 
of the confessional from making any 
defense. In all probability the primary 
purpose of the director was to make 
a suspense melodrama with a new 
twist. At the same time it can hardly 
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Make ANY GARDEN a PRAYER 


Grow “Our Lady’s Garden”! Crown the 
beauty of any garden, large or small, with 
flowers named to honor Mary in the cen- 
turies old popular tradition TA 
Lady’s Earrings,” “‘Mary’s Bud,” ey 
others. Prayer is in the intent . 

gardening a prayerful work. 6 ‘sanasted 
seed packages, named to honor Mary, 
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have escaped him, a Catholic himself, 
that the story also offers a fine oppor- 
tunity to give a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the priesthood. This follows 
because, for dramatic purposes, the 
surest method of establishing the 
stature of a man is to trap him, through 
no fault of his own, in a thoroughly 
unenviable position and have him be- 
have well. 

The picture handles extremely well 
this aspect of the story—the priest 
doing his duty when, humanly speak- 
ing, that duty is about as repugnant 
as it could be. Its spiritual motivation 
is not blunted by any false sentimen- 
tality. The actual criminal (O. E. 
Hasse)—a refugee employed at the 
rectory, who wore a cassock as pro- 
tective coloration when he embarked 
on what was intended as an act of 
burglary—is not a sympathetic char- 
acter. Rather he is a craven little man 
who is quite capable, once he sees 
where his safety lies, of manufacturing 
circumstantial evidence to further im- 
plicate the priest. As a result the fade- 
out, which finds the priest, after a 
series of typical Hitchcock plot convo- 
lutions, pronouncing the final words of 
absolution over the man whose victim 
he has been, is profound both in mean- 
ing and in impact. 

Some of the rest of the picture is 
less satisfactory. The reason why the 
priest was suspected of the crime 
was that the murdered man was 
blackmailing the girl (Anne Baxter) 
with whom he had been in love 
before he entered the seminary. This 
is stretching coincidence distractingly 
far. Also the motive for the blackmail 
is rather sensationally hinted at from 
time to time. When the explanation 
finally comes, in an inexpertly con- 
trived flashback, it establishes the 
hero’s innocence of any wrongdoing 
but also compounds coincidence still 
further and does not quite square with 
some of the dialogue leading up to it. 

Otherwise the film is put together 
with considerable realism and atten- 
tion to detail. It was photographed 
in the city of Quebec—one of the few 
places on the North American con- 
tinent where priests habitually wear 
cassocks on the street—and makes 
spectacularly good use of its actual 
backgrounds. It also has some excel- 
lently played supporting roles—notably 
Brian Aherne and Karl Malden as 
a detective and a crown prosecutor 
carrying out a distasteful duty on 
another level. Altogether, despite its 
faults, adults should find the picture 
unusually absorbing and worthwhile. 

(Warner) 


SALOME is a film with an advanced 
case of schizophrenia which makes it 
very difficult to review. In the first 
place, it does a soap-opera rewrite 
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job on a Biblical incident. According 


to the script, Salome was a fine gir] 
who went into her strip-tease, not to 
persuade Herod to execute John the 
Baptist, but in a desperate effort to 
save him from her mother’s vengeance, 
When this convenient and popular 
plot device—the good girl doing the 
wrong thing for the noblest of motives 
—is superimposed on Rita Hayworth 
writhing through eight minutes of the 
sexiest choreography that could be 
gotten past the Johnston Office, the 
effect is little short of sacrilegious. 
The film is also a pseudo-historical 
spectacle in the C. B. deMille tradition 
complete with massive sets, teeming 
mob scenes, gorgeous Technicolor 
and a hatful of distinguished actors— 
Charles Laughton, Judith Anderson, 
Cedric Hardwicke, etc.—in minor roles. 
It even includes the conventional 
loathing-turned-to-loving romance be- 
tween the heroine and a handsome 
Roman officer (Stewart Grainger). In 
conjunction with these unprepossess- 
ing attributes, the picture also presents 
what seems to be a perfectly sincere 
and often quite moving account of 
the beginnings of Christianity which 
contains, among other rarities, a 
forthright acknowledgment of the Di- 
vinity of Christ. However, despite this 
disarming gesture toward the less 
sensationally minded, it is hard not to 
conclude that Rita and her seven veils 
are the movie’s disedifying raison 
d étre. (Columbia) 
Morra WaLsH 





PARADE 











THROUGHOUT THE WEEK, 
graceful living was pushed more and 
more into the background. .. . Simul- 
taneously, the news columns bulged 
with behavior-patterns of the gauche, 
gawky type... . The far-flung indif- 
ference to graceful living expressed 
itself in myriad ways. .. . In Chicago, 
a seventy-year-old woman disclosed 
she has slept on street cars every night 
for the last seven years. The lady 
feels that a “trolley’s got a rooming 
house beat a mile for comfort and 
it’s cheaper.” She has $8,326 in the 
bank. . . . Knights of the open road 
accepted employment. . . . In Copen- 
hagen, five Danish tramps agreed to 
become employes of a manufacturer 
and test his brand of rubber soles 
by stomping around the country’s 
coastline. Twenty miles a day are 
required. Sitting down on the job is 
discouraged. . . . Dissension bared its 
fangs. . . . In Tokyo, five youths were 
hospitalized after a brawl between 
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Thai and Indonesian students of the 
International Students Friendship As- 
sociation. . . . Ungraceful activities 
shot out social spasms into the milieu. 
_.. The sports world was affected. ... 
In Milwaukee, a man learning to 
throw the boomerang threw one, then 
forgot to duck. .. . Finance companies 
shook under the spasm influence. 
_.. In Los Angeles, the assistant man- 
ager of a loan office asked a young 
man standing before his window: 
“What is your occupation?” “I stick up 
places,” the young man replied, un- 
corking a gun. Forgetting about col- 
lateral and other formalities, the as- 
sistant manager gave the young man 
$204. . . . Ferocious forms of night 
life were unveiled. . . . In New York, 
a smiling bandit pointed a revolver at 
a hotel night clerk, and said: “Give 
me all you got.” The clerk obliged. 
He pounded the bandit with both 
fists, knocked him down a flight of 
twenty stairs, picked him up and 
knocked him down again, then threw 
him out through the door. According 
to the clerk, the bandit was still smil- 
ing as he ran off into the night. 


Many of the ungraceful patterns were 
of the excessively awkward variety. 
... In New York, a citizen slipped off 
an elevated railroad platform, dropped 
onto the top of a passing bus. 
. .. Strangers were given unfavorable 
impressions. . . . In Oakland, Cal., a 
visiting Eskimo became so cold in the 
California air, he went around trying 
to buy a parka. Unable to find one, 
he spent the night in jail striving to 
get warm. . . . Unorthodox methods 
of striking up acquaintanceships were 
observed. . . . In Passaic, N. J., two 
men, each named Edward J. Sullivan, 
previously unkown to one another, 
met when their automobiles collided. 
... Tense relationships took form... . 
In San Francisco, Cal., a fifty-year-old 
baby sitter won the right from a court 
to sue the four-year-old baby on the 
charge he threw her to the floor and 
broke both her arms. The court in- 
dicated that the sitter can also take 
action against the parents for not 
warning her the baby boy was fond 
of making “furious” attacks upon 
strangers. Since the attack, the lady 
has given up baby sitting, and en- 
tered a less hazardous occupation. 


Genuine graceful living means more 
than gadgets and nice furniture and 
other material conveniences. . . . It 
is based rather on the spiritual... . 
The life of Christ furnishes the su- 
preme example of graceful living... . 
His behavior-patterns are the patterns 
all men must imitate. . . . One who 
follows Christ will live gracefully here 
and still more gracefully hereafter. 
Joun A. TooMEy 











Is there 
Religious Persecution 


in the satellite countries? 


A persistent propaganda theme of the Communists is that 
there is no religious persecution in Eastern Europe. 


BUT ... The National Committee for a Free 
Europe says Communist persecution of all re- 
ligious faiths is a matter of grave concern. 


for a factual account of the struggle between 














_— the crozier and the sickle ... READ 


THE RED 
AND THE BLACK 


The Church in the Communist State 


This study analyzes the pattern of religious persecu- 
tion and deliberate disruption of church affairs in 
the Russian satellite states. 


The Red and the Black, called by Newsweek: 


"about as comprehensive a piece as can be 
gathered on the Church in the Communist state." 


This special report prepared by the research staff of the National 
Committee for a Free Europe appeared in the February issue of 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain. It is now available in pamphlet 
form. 


Order your copies of THE RED AND THE BLACK now 


Simply fill out the handy coupon below and mail it today. Your order 


waa Will receive immediate attention. 
= 76 PAGES — 50¢ A COPY 


The America Press, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me [ ) copies of THE RED AND THE BLACK at 

prices listed below: single copy 50¢ 

Discounts: 10 to 49 copies 10%, 50 to 99 copies 20%, 100 or more 
copies 30% 


C] payment enclosed C bill me later 
Payments must accompany orders under $1.00 
All prepaid orders are shipped postage-paid 
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Parental rights 

Epitor: It is significant that in your 
issue of March 7 two separate Com- 
ments dealt with the rights of parents. 
One had to do with the right of a 
parent to withhold his child from the 
public school; the other, with the 
right of a parent to object against the 
display of smutty reading matter in 
candy stores. 

Both cases discussed are encourag- 
ing, since one often gets the impres- 
sion these days that the individual 
citizen as a parent has very little 
say in the matter of how his children 
shall be educated. If he refuses to 
send his child to a public school, he 
is undemocratic and “divisive.” If he 
refuses to permit a storekeeper to 
flaunt filth before the eyes of his 
children, he is accused by hair-trigger 
newspaper editors of “censorship.” 

It seems to me that the whole idea 
of censorship needs clarification. The 
word is rapidly becoming a bogey. 
Every time a citizen or group of citi- 
zens protests against a violation of mor- 
als in art or literature some newspaper- 
man is bound to raise the cry of 
“censorship” and let loose the slings 
and arrows of righteous indignation. 
Perhaps before we classify actions as 
censorship, we need to stress the dis- 
tinction between freedom and license. 

WiiuiaM P. Goprrey 

Detroit, Mich. 


The Voice of New Jersey 

Eprror: I would like to express my 
appreciation of Theophilus Lewis’ 
columns on the theatre. They are brief 
but complete, as well as expressing a 
Catholic viewpoint .. . 

G. Patricia SULLIVAN 
Jersey City 


I'm glad that Joseph Landy’s article 
“The meaning of Thomas Merton” 
(2/21) showed that Merton has a 
message for the outside world and 
an influence on it. Many people think 
there is actually nothing in his writ- 
ings... Epwina Jozwick 
Bayonne 


When I was informed that AMERICA 
was required reading for the senior 
history class, I regarded it disdain- 
fully . . . I can now truthfully say 
that I’m not only interested in the in- 
formative articles contained in AMER- 
1cA, but that I really enjoy reading 
your opinions on the timely subjects 
of the day... Emren Newton 
East Orange 


Epiror: In his article “First step 
toward a united Europe” (Am. 2/2), 
Thomas H. Clancy describes the 
Schuman Plan as a most important 
step in the unification of Europe. 

According to our correspondence 
with a European family, carried on 
for some time, the popularity of the 
idea of a unified Continent, though it 
meets with some opposition among the 
lower classes, is tremendous. 

In speaking of a unified Europe, it 
must be realized that the economic, 
political and military are not the only 
aspects to consider. Relations of the 
people of one country to those of an- 
other must be a major concern. 

Today there is much dissension 
among the peoples of Europe. This 
must be overcome before full political 
unity can be achieved. To assure the 
success of a plan for political unifica- 
tion, a concomitant plan for the bet- 
tering of human relationships should 
be proposed. Such a plan, though it 
might take a great deal of time to 
carry through, is just as much an es- 
sential element of Europe’s unification 
as the Schuman Plan. 

Caro Rowe 

Teaneck, N. J. 


Readers and editors 

Epitor: Congratulations on your ar- 
ticle “Readers’ responsibilities toward 
editors” (2/21). 

One ought to be able to assume 
that Catholic institutions of higher 
learning are all in agreement on the 
acceptance of universal truths. Also, 
that these truths are postulates which 
are not only validly demonstrated in 
the sciences of ethics and theology, 
but are given concrete application in 
such studies as economics, sociology 
and political science. 

One should likewise be able to as- 
sume that graduates of such institu- 
tions are well-grounded in these truths 
and see their denial, dilution or deg- 
radation as a cause of social disorder. 

Experience, however, has_irritat- 
ingly demonstrated the contrary. One 
is amazed at the balderdash that is 
offered or accepted as truth by a sub- 
stantial number of Catholic college 
graduates. I have heard from such 
graduates, for example, that the law 
of supply and demand is inexorable, 
is applicable at all times and in all 
places, and that nothing can be done 
about it. 

In discussing a proper reader-editor 
rapprochement, one should ask what 
may be rightly expected from a liter- 
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ate, educated, reasonably intelligent 
Catholic college graduate. Can it be 
possible that a Gresham’s Law of 
thought is operating in our colleges 
—the inferior mental currency driving 
out the better? 
Nicuoias M. SELINKA 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprtor: Your article on “Readers’ re- 
sponsibility” prompts me to write a 
eulogy, and it is sincerely meant. 

I admit to having been raised in a 
hard school and in having some dif- 
ficulty adjusting my thinking to that 
of the Church on such subjects as so- 
cial justice and the rights of labor. I 
still think that a little more emphasis 
on the duties of labor would be a wel- 
come change and very much in order. 
I have (I hope) a reasonable love for 
my fellow man but I still expect a 
day’s work for a day’s pay (vain hope, 
I fear). 

Please don’t let the brickbats get 
you down. They at least indicate that 
your articles are being read and arouse 
interest; and, after all, that is your 
objective. Tomas B. Hystop 

Dearborn, Mich. 


Our immigration law 
Eprtor: In the article “Catholic views 
on our immigration law,” in your Feb. 
21 issue, Dr. Mihanovich gave several 
of the views expressed by Catholics 
opposed to the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act. I think that this ar- 
ticle was very one-sided, showing only 
what points should be amended. 
Surely there must be some parts of this 
act that can be accepted by everyone. 
I admit, however, that the correc- 
tions will improve the act. But if the 
article had given some good points 
of arguments for the act, it would 
have been more interesting and in- 
formative. ExizaBeETH BACKMAN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Epitor: There was a great need for 
your article presenting the deficien- 
cies and errors of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. Too few of us realize the 
serious defects of some of its pro- 
visions. 

I agree especially with the objec- 
tions to the “interrogation of any 
citizen if an immigration official be- 
lieves him to be an alien; the ter- 
mination of the right of American 
citizens to be immune from search or 
official interrogation without a war- 
rant; and the abolition, in certain 
cases, of the right of an American 
citizen to court review if his citizen- 
ship is challenged by a consul or other 
officer.” These provisions endanger 
the freedom which has always been 
characteristic of our country. 

Doris CLEARY 

Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 





Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


MARYLAND 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Acwetiind i, the Middle States Association of 
es and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading te Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science ogress, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
gree, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, Music, Social Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy. Workshops in Creative Writing. Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certifica- 
tion. Pre-medical and laboratory technician 
training. Full Physical Education program, 
including Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


MASSACHUSETTS—— 


Sr. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








— 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTEeD BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For Inf. jon ad. 

Director of Admissions 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for ——. ‘school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied flelds. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

For further information address The Registrar 












NEW YORK 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Cempassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course jin Arts and pens ie, pre: 

B, sece 
retarial studies, library pon fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character-development and ae. Small 

Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. ‘IMlustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
$ 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B, DEGREE 








Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 
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y——-THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB’... 
SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


Celebrating its 25 years of service THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB offers a ] | 
GIFT ENROLLMENT COPY of a 50th Anniversary Volume—THE CATH- 
OLIC MIND THROUGH 50 YEARS to all New Members. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH 50 YEARS 


Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC MIND 


a brilliant anthology of articles and addresses that have appeared in The Catholic Mind 
from 1903 to 1953, published to celebrate the Catholic Mind’s Golden Anniversary. 


704 pages. Retail price $5.00 


Join now for your free enrollment copy of this indispensable book. 





Start your membership with the Current Selection: === 


THOMAS MERTON’S JOURNAL 


THE SIGN OF JONAS 


The Sign of Jonas is Thomas Merton’s daily 
record of his life at the Trappist monastery 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani, taking up the 
chronicle where The Seven Storey Mountain 
left off. Beginning with the final months of 
his postulancy, the journal unfolds the taking 
of solemn vows, the life in the fields and 
library, and the growth-of a soul into the 
monastic way of life-and inwardly into God. 





THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
GIVES YOU EXPERT EDITORIAL ADVICE-SAVES YOU TIME—SAVES YOU MONEY 


You have the advice of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., and his authoritative group of Catholic critics who survey the entire field each month 
to select the best book published. It is the purpose of the Catholic Book Club to recommend titles that are not necessarily best-sellers 
but books which should be read by all intelligent readers. ’ 


V You receive a GIFT book for Joining. 
Vv You agree to purchase at least four selec- 


tions a 


V You receive a FREE DIVIDEND for every four 
books purchased. This FREE book Is the fifth 
selection you accept. Vv 


Vv You save from 20% to 40% on your book 
purchases during the year. 


CLUB 


Written with sincerity and singleness of 
faith, with humor and simplicity, these pages 
provide a clear and unusual insight into six 
years of an extraordinary way of life and 
into the mind and heart of an extraordinary 
man. The Sign of Jonas may well prove to 
be the most popular, certainly the most 
loved, of all Thomas Merton’s sae ii 


Outstanding Feaf::res Of Membership 


year. Vv 


Vv You purchase only the books that appeal to 
you. 


You receive an advance review, In the monthly 
CBC Newsletter, of the outstandin 
the month chosen by the Editorial 


You receive consistently fine books to enter- 
tain you, inform you and inspire 


book of 
oard. 


you. 


CBC gives you reading service and pleasure, 
saves you time and money. 


Start Making Use of This Service Now! 


To keep up with the most important curr, nt books—The best in fiction and non-fiction— 


JOIN THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB NOW! 








éHE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE SEND ME: 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. I 
wish to begin my membership with the book (s) indicated. As my 
GIFT book for joining, send me a copy of THE CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH 50 YEARS. 


$3.60 





(C0 THE SIGN OF JONAS 
$4.00 
$3.60 





(C0 NEWMAN’S WAY 
O SAINTS FOR NOW 





(0 ST. FRANCIS XAVIER (special member price) $4.00 
$3.60 
$3.00 
$3.50 


(1 CATHOLICISM & AMERICAN FREEDOM 





0 THE RESTLESS FLAME 








0) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 
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